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PRESIDENT PAYNE'S NEW BOOK 


THE ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY ‘THE ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


By GAnIBEL Compayrn, of the Ecole Nor-| 
mal Supérienre, Bachelor of Philosophy, Doc- 
tor of Letters, Professor in 
Translated by WILLIAM H. PAYNE, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor of the University of Nash- 
ville, and President of the Peabody Normal 


College, ete. (Nearly ready). 


President Payne's position as Chancellor of the 
University of Nashville, and President of the Pea- 


body Normal Colleg-, gives his translation the | 
weight of authority. President Payne is a clear, 


strong, and practical thinker, bold in the cham- | 


pionsbip of his ideas. We extract the following 
from his preface : 


Although many works on Psychology have been 
published within the last few years, 


adapted to the needs of TEACHERS who are in quest 
of Principles and Doctrines which may serve as a 


basis for rational methods It is because Compayré’s | 
Elements of Psychology seems to en:body desired | 


qualities to a greater degree than any other book, 
that its translation bas been undertaken. Those 
who are acquainted with M. Compayré's excellen- 


cies as a thinker and writer will need no assurance | 
that his Psychology is characterized by Philosophie | 


insight, wisdom in the selection of matter, accuracy 


oe views. aud absolute clearness in exposition. M. 

Compayré's experience 4s an instructor in Normal 
Schools enabled him to determine the kind and | 
amount of matter, mode of exposition, and sequence 
of topics, wh:ch are best adapted to the intellectual | 
and professional needs of the teaching class, and his | 
book has all the concrete interest of Physical | 
Science. 


the University. | 


the feeling is | 
still general that even the best of them are not well | 


Includes within its scope, 
CHAPTER 1.—Objects of Psychology, Definition, 
and Classification of Psychological facts. 
CHAP. 2.—Physical Activity : 

stincts, Habits. 


|CuHap. 3.—Physical Sensibility : 


| 


Movements, In- 


Pleasure and 
Pain, Sensation and Feelings, Wanta and 


Appetites. 

Cuap. 4,—The Intelligence in General: Divi- 
sion of Intellectual Facts. 

Cuap. 5.—Conscionsness and Attention. 

|Cuap. 6.—Oatward Perception : The Five 
Senses. 

CuaP. 7.—Analyses and Explanation of the 


Phenomenon of Memory. 
8 —The Law of the Association of Ideas. 
9.—The Imagination and Its Different 
Forms 
10.—Abstraction and Generalization: Ab- 
stract and General Ideas. 
11.—Judgment and Reasoning. | Truths. 
12.—The Reason: Notions and First 
13.—Language and its Relations with 
Thought. [ nations. 
14.—Moral Sensibility : Personal Incli 
15 —The Social Inclinations and the Ideal 
Inclinations. 


| CHAP, 
CHAP 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 
CHAP. 
CHAP. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 


Cuap. 16.—The Will and Habit. 
| Coap. 17.—Liberty and Determinism. 
Cuar. 18.—Conelusion of the Psychology— Mind 


and Body. 
! Index of Proper Names and Technical Terms 


| 


Catalogues of Fiction, Travels, Novels, Juveniles, Standard and School Text-books, Books for Stu 
dents aud Teachers, Elocutionary Works, Supplementary Readings; Illustrated Holiday Catalogues, 
Kellogg, Optic, Sophie May, Trowbridge, and other catalogues of popular authors, sent free of ex- 


pense. Specimen copies sent upon receipt of price. 


LEE and SHEPARD, punienere, 1O Milk St., Boston. 





Longmans, Green & Co. 


ENCLISH BOOKS. 
LONGMANS’ SCHOOL COMPOSITION. 


By DAvVIDSALMON. Crown 8vo, 305 pages, 80 cts. 
[Just Ready } 

Contents —I. Synthesis of Simple Sentences— Practice in 
Simple Sentences —Sentences Combined—Punctuation 
Easy Narratives (a) Stories to Reysedues (+) Skeletons of 
Stories to reproduce (c) Stories in verse—Easy Essays 


Letters—Grammar (Typical Errors). 

Il. On the Choice of Words,—(a) Slang, (6! Simplic 
ity, ete. On the Arrangement of Words — Grammar 
Verbs —The Sentence— Simile and Metaphor— brevit 
Strengtb— Miscellaneous Sentences to be Amende 
Miscellaneous Subjects for Composition Notes for 
Teachers—Index 


LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL COMPOSITION. 


By DAVIDSALMON. A First Book on English 
Composition for Junior Classes. Crown 8vo, 110 
pages, 30 ceats. 

This book forms Part I. 
CUMPOSITION. 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 
By DAVID SALMON. Part I, Parts of Speech; 
Part I1., Classification and Inflexion; Part LIL. 
Analysis of Sentences; Part IV., History and 
Derivation. With Notes for Teachers and Index, 
272 pages. 12mo. 75 cents. 


A better book by far than any in use in this country. 
It is thoroughly logical and scientific, though the author 
would probably claim to be a teac her and gramroarian 
rather than a scientist. One of the best working gram- 
mars we have ever seen. It is exe olleatiy arranged ana 
perfectly graded "— New York * Teach 


LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 


By DAVID SALMON. 12mo, 124 pages, 30 cts 
The Junior School Grammar is an adaptation of the 
firat nalf of the author’s School Grammar, with some of 
the explanations simplified, and with many of the exer- 
cises amplified, and with a few of the difficulties omitted 
It provides much to do and not much to remember. 


LONGMANS’ HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 
By R. MCWLLLIAM., BA, Luspector to the Lon 
don School Board In Crown 8vo = Or in four 
Parts, each part sold separately. Price, 30cents 


Part I. From the Earlieat Times to Chaucer, 30 cta.- 
Part lI From Chaucer to Shakespeare, 30 cts.—Part III. 
From Ben Jonson to Locke, 30 cis. Part IV. [ Shortiy 

Compiete in one volume. [ Short/y 

“1 is intended in this work to trace the story of English 
literatare in a manner simple enough to interest begin 
ners, and at the same time to afford information full 
enough to satiafy those who have made some little prog 
ress in the subject. 


of LONGMANS'’ SCHOOL 








CHEAP DICTIONARIES. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN 
AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 


German-English and English German. By the 
EV WILLIAM LEWERY BLACKLEY, M.A., and 
CAkL MARTIN FRIEDLANDER, M.D, Ph. D. 
1,172 pages 12mo0. $1.25. 
A thoroughly reliable dictionary, well bound, 
printed on good paper, at a very low price. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN 
AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
German-English; Knglish-German. 
LONGMAN, Balliol College, Oxford. 

tion. 18mo. 90 cents. 

The object of this work is to give, within a moderate 
com pass, all words, idioms, and expressions at all likely 
to be met with in ordinary literature orin the course of 
conversation. In printing, the Roman and Italic types 
have been selected in preference to German, because of 
their greater clearness. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
By LEON CONTANSRAU. Post 8vo. 
and English French 974 Pages 1% 
The matter is thoroughly cellabio, and is clearly 
printed on good paper. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
French-English; Kuglisb French, ete. 
tion, carefully revised. Square 18mo. 
By LEON CONTANSEAU, 


and well 


By F. W. 
Fifth edi- 


French-English 


New edi 
60 cents 





SUPPLEMENTARY READINC 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 


The Voyage to Liliput and the Voyage to Brob 
dingnag. By DEAN Swirt. Edited and adapted 
for Use in Schoois by THOMAS PARRY. F.R.G.S 
With 14 illustrations. Crown, 8vo, 30 cents. 


A VOYAGE IN THE * SUNBEAM.” 
By Lapy BRAsSsBY. Adapted for School and 
Class Reading. With 37 illustrations and Map 
12mo, 75 cents. 


SIR ROGER DEC OVERLY. 


bi Spectator.” 
With Notes and Illustrations. By DAVID SALMuN 
Third edition. Crown 8vo. 45 cents. 


Essays from the 


A new catalogue of Educational B Books is now ready, and weil be sent to any address upon application, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 East 16th St, NEW YORK. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


THESE 


They are extracts from letters, i 
referred to. 


Mrs.——- is still with us. and we 
will not allow her to leave. She 
fills your recommendation —A E 
COOPER, Secretary School Trus- 
tees, Cooper's Plains, N. Y., May 
13, 1890 





PARIs, 1889. 

Enclosed find one dollar, for which please send the 
SCHOOL BULLETIN for one year from April. Weare 
much pleased with Miss ——. 
you have got the method of furnishing teachers down 
to a truly scientific basis, beneficent alike to trustees 
who want to hire, and to teachers who want to be 
hired.—J. F. TroTt, for more than twenty years a 
member of the Board of Education of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., May 15, 1890. 


Isn’t it worth your while to get a teacher or 


ARE 


in which the School Bulletin Agency is incidentally 


It seems to me that | 


NOT PUFES ; 


I think you must know by this time, and I can as | 


sure you, that I have more confidence in your ability 
tu fill places than In that of all the other Agencies 
combined.—Prin. A. M. PRESTON, Silver Creek, N.Y., 
April 29, 1890. 

I shall need a teacher for Sept , to fill Mr. ———’s 
place, as heisinclined to go north. If you can send 
me as good a man, I am content —W. B. SEELEY, 
Principal of Acad , San Antonio, Tex., April 28, 1890 

By the way, Mr. Bardeen, you sent us a good 
teacher poms pease ago, Miss Where is she 
now ?—Supt B. NeaLy St.Jo, Mo., Apr. 18, 1890. 

I have been so well peeenet with the positions ob 
tained through you that I have not considered it 
worth while to register with anyone else.—ELLA 
Story, Waterloo, March 21, 1890 


a place through us ? 





SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuss, N. Y. 


} 


| 





VACANCIES 

















You can be put in correspondence with all the best vacancies in any department by addressing 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


7O and 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


72 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO. 





| 


E shall 


publish on May 15, in the BRADBURY’S EATON’S MATHEMATICAL 5 


SERIES, a NEW 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC entitled Lessons in Nwmber, by Francis Cocsweti, A.M., Supt. 


of Schools, city of Cambridge, Mass. 
differing materially from any work of the kind hitherto published. 
other series of arithmetics that are in use. 
BROWN, & CO., 


THOMPSON, 


— 


This new work has some adeatrable features peculiar to itself, and 
It may also profitably accompany any 


A copy will be sent for examination to School Officers 
and Teachers on request. 


Publishers, 


Boston. 
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Have tougher, smoother leads that break less and mark easier than any other Pencils made. 
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American Industry, 
American Materials, 


Wed » Wood, se 
ISUEVSKRKYVZ 


“DIXON'S 322 PENCILS ‘ 


THE PRODUCT OF 


American Capital, 
American Brains, 


FULLY THE EQUAL IF NOT SUPERIOR TO THE FOREICN. 


SES 
Wa 


If your stationer does not keep them, mention the JOURNAL OF Epucation and send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO. 
FRIRIRI RIE 





American Labor, 
American Machinery. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
PRIRIRIRIRI 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Limited, 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co.) 


1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


~ Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 








We make a specialty of the products from the 


THACHERS, 


Ask your Stationer to sell you some of the 


ACME: 








L_ARGE_TABLETS 


FOR 





ies of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
See ¢ ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 





ANDREWS MFG COMPANY 
Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 








Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. 8. 


Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPAWY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Bts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 





Surrounded by a fine agricultural 


GREAT and grazing country, close to 
mines of precious metals, iron and 
coal, possessing a water power un 

FALLS, 

MONTANA, 


equaled in America, its future 
greatness is assured. A division 
station on the GREAT NORTH 
ERN RAILWAY, and two branch 
roads are being ouilt. For Books, 
&ec., write F. 1. Wairney,G.P & 
T.A,G.N. Ry, St. Paul Minn. 








Agents Wanted. 


oo 00 A MONTE can be 
75.— to $250. made workipg for us, 


‘ersons preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof- 
itably em ployedalso. A few vacancies in towns and cities, 
B. F. JOHNSON @ CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 
Live Men and Women Make Money at It. 


A LL 


THIS for $1 50 


oo eit — Pn: ya 
An ICE CREAM FREEZER 
(the best in the world—econ 
a omizers in ice, in cream and 
in labor, and produces a 
cream as smooth as velvet.) 
j A KEYSTONE BEATER 
(one of those celebrated cul 
inary articles almost indi- 
spensable in the kitchen for 
making cake, bread. ete. 
beating eggs, ete , whipping 
cream, fruit, vegetables, 
etc. and making everything) 





Reduces the labor 
of cooking to a mere 
bagatelle and produces 
results impossible by 
hand or any other 
method. 

And a 50c. COOK 
BOOK (telling how 
to make new dishes 
for the the table—all 
tried and unsurpassed) 

AMHERST Mass. MAY 26. 
PAINE, DIEHL & CO, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DEAR S1R:—Enclosed find Express Money Order 
for $2340 Send me two dozen Keystone Whips and 
Freezers 

I think I could sell at least six dozen of them here 
in this town 

I sold twenty one intwo days; that is all the time 
I could devote to them as my time was taken up with 
other busine«s last week. 

If you see fit tv send me six dozen of them I will 
forward the money in a very short time for the other 
four dozen 

Please ship them as soon as possible and oblige. 

Very Truly, Gro A. THAYER. 


PAINE, DIEHL, & CO., Philhdelphia, Pa. 








LITTLE Money! 








MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


Acme SyATioneRy ANo PAPER Co. 
59 Duane St.. New York. 





PECIAL EXCURSIONS 


TO THE 


ST. PAUL MEETING. 


If you contemplate attending this meeting, and desire to learn 
details of special parties already organized, communicate with 
Prof. E. A. SHELDON, State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 


Prof. A. P. CHAPIN, 39 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
OR W. B. FERGUSON, Supt., Middletown, Conn. 





UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list. 








JOSEPH GC! LLOTTS 


STEEL PENS. 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. 


the WORLD, 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 





FOR 


SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing. and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to | 

Fr. H. GILSon, 
Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, | 


Music Printing 
| 


15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
fore tee and {hea nave thers returnagain. I means 

adical cure, ave made the disease of FITS, EPIL- 
EPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. [| 
Warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving @ 
Cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle 
of m y infallible remedy, Give Express and Post Of 
U. Ge ROOT, M, C.,183 Peari st. New Yor 


Musical, far sounding, and hi . - 
factory Bells for Schools, heee 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 
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ESTEY. 
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159 Tremont 





ESTEY ORGAN CO, 


BOSTON, MASs. \ 


Street 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 


WARRANTED. 
VANDUZEN 


Gotslenne sent Free. a 








Unmounted Photographs, 


Imported from Europe to illustrate Archeology, 
History, Architecture, and Art~ Special attention 
given to furnishing schools For further infor 


mation addiess 
A. M LUMBARD, 
26 Seventh St.. New Bedford, Mass. 





ALL THIS for $1.50 


An Ice Cream Freezer, 


(the best in the world.) 


A Keystone Culinary Beater and Mixer (for mak- 
ing cake, bread, etc., etc. whipping cream, etc. 
aod a thousand other things.) A 500. Cook Book. 


PAINE DIEHL & CC., 


PHILAD’A. Pa. 


tar" “Order from your dealer. 








100 SOUNGS for a 2 cent stamp. Sous & Yorn Gas, & 


KINDERGARTEN. 


* w. 
SCHERMERNORN . 
3 EAST hag 
SEW YoRE, 





Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 
The Best 


Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, and other 
diseases of the blood. 














“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. Jt is the best.’—R. 8S. Lang, 
Druggist, 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn., 
says: ‘In my practice, I invariably pre- 
scribe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for chronic dis- 
eases of the blood.” 

Dr. R. R. Boyle, Third and Oxford sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: ‘‘ For two years 
I have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 
numerous instances, and I find it highly 
efficacious in the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.”’ 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina, O., 
certifies : “‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one of my legs to save my life. I began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou- 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”—D. A. Robinson, 
Neal, Kansas. 

Don't fail to get bad 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle. 


Going to take a trip this summer? The 
Great Northern Railway has arranged a 


series of splendid excursions to finest points 
of interest in the West and Northwest, 
following the National Educational Con- 
vention at St. Paul, Minn., July 4th to 11th. 
Write for tour book to F. I. Whitney, G. P. 
& T.A., St. Paul, Mion., or A. C. Harvey, 
ete England Agent, 228 Washington Street, 

oston. 


Are 


You 











The greatest improvement in Corsets 
during the past twenty years is the 
use of Coraline in the place of horn 
or whalebone. It is used in all of Dr. 
Warner's Corsets and in mo others. 

It is also used for Dress Stays, and 
is preferred to whalebone by the best 


dressmakers. Sold everywhere. 


WARNER BROS., MANUFACTURERS, 


New YORK AND CHICAGO. 





j | The Woman’s Illustrated 
World is the cheapest aud 
, dest illustrated by ele 

er publis . Itisis 
weekly. Handsomely illustrated. The latest fashion 
designs with full descriptions. The various departments, 
Literature, Art, Home Decoration, Science, are full and 
complete. Interesting serials by prominent writers, and 
valuable miscellaneous matter to interest all. We want 
you to see our paper, and to that end, make you this spe 
cial offer. The subscription price is $2.50 per year. T° 
increase our circulation and introduce our paper into 


new localities, we will, on receipt of 60 cents, send it to 
you for 3 months (13 numbers), on trial. Write to as 4¢ 
once for this queen of weeklies. Address 
WOMAN'S ILLUSTRATED WORLD, 
10 West Twenty-third 8t., New York City. 
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Journal of Edueation. 
; — A beanie al JOURNAL. aw: 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





A. E. WINSHIP, Epriror. 





Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JOURNAL.) 
CHANGE. — TO M. L. B. 


BY SARAH K,. BOLTON, 





I watched the crocus, purple, white, and yellow, 
Outburating in the spring: 

The snowy air grew soft, and sweet, and mellow, 
And birds began to sing. 


But soon the crocus faded, and I sorrowed, 
When lo! the tulips came, 

OF brilliant red, and from the sun they borrowed 
Their glowing hearts of flame. 


And they, too, passed, but daisies white, and clover 
Clustered on hill and moor: 

And clematis and roses clambered over 
The homes of rich and poor. 


And summer flowers gave way to purple asters, 
And dreamy goldenrod : 

And leaves uurivalied by the Early Masters, 
Painted by hand of God. 


** Alas !’’ I said, ‘‘this earth we love and cherish 
Will fade away in space.’’ 

Take courage, heart! we change, bat do not perish, 
For heaven will take ite place. 


HYMN.* 


Tune: ** America.”’ 





On Freedom's corner-stone 

Fair Science builds her throne. 
‘Lill time shall end. 

Her power and fame increase 

In Freedom's clime of peace, 

Where songs that never cease 
To heaven ascend. 


Here by her sovereign name 

This house of comely frame 
To-day we call; 

And pray our temple new 

Shall prove her Kingdom true, 

Where Wisdom’s words like dew 
In love shall fall. 


Great Teacher of mankind, 
Here may our children find 

Thy favoring smile ; 
Life’s earliest knowledge read, 
Truth’s gentlest voices heed, 
Nor vice of word or deed 

Their souls defile. 

—Rev. Theron Brown, 


WHAT THEY SAY. 





Mary E. Aten, Boston: Regularity in special daily 
exercises is as necessary as regularity in eating and 
sleeping. 

Surr. W. E. Anperson, Milwaukee: Unless moral 
actions and ethical sentiments become concrete in human 
conduct there is no morality deserving the name. 


Pror. W.N. Hutt, Corvallis, Ore. : While it is to be re- 
gretted that we have so many pupils in our public schools 
who cannot read newspapers, magazines, and current lit- 
erature well, it would be more regretted if we teachers 
fell into the lazy habit of reading the passionlesa styles 
alone, skipping those where impassioned characters are 
reveaied. 


Surr. B. C. Grecory, Trenton, N. J.: The era of 
mere school keeping has passed. The age requires a 
broad, general culture, a knowledge of the child’s mind 
only to be gained by a study of psychology, a knowledge 
of the principles and practice of teaching as set forth by 
eminent thinkers and practitioners, and a knowledge of 





* Sung at the dedication of the Norwood (Mass.) High School Build- 
ing, May 22. 





the history of education, that she may profit by the 
thought of past ages and avoid theories of teaching long 
since exploded. 


Leira Apa Tuomas, Dayton, O.: The old-fashioned 
idea of a teacher’s proper dress seems to have been that 
it should be neat and inconspicuous, nothing more. Neat- 
ness is certainly a leading feature still, or ought to be, in 
the teacher's costume. Scholars have sharp eyes for all 
deficiencies in this regard. 1 know a teacher who was in 
the habit of going into the schoolroom with his shoes un- 
buttoned. He was offered a button hook by one of his 


-|pupils whose sense of propriety he had offended. Of 


course the girl was impertinent, but the man had pro- 
voked her impertinence. 





JUNE. 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


** Then came the jolly Summer, being dight 
In a thin silken cossock colored greene.’’ 

In the European Middle Age, maidens sought to fix 
their weddings in Juue, especially at the propitious full 
moon or at the conjunction of the moon and sun, and they 
exulted over those whose unlucky marriages had taken 
place in the less fortunate May. 

The sear-monat of the Anglo-Saxons derived its name 
probably from Juniores, the lower house of the old Roman 
legislature, although a pleasant fable, like Ovid’s Fasti, 
ascribes it to the mother of the gods. The original 
twenty-six days were added to by Romulus, changed by 
Numa from thirty to twenty-nine days, and restored by 
Cwsar to the number now used. 

It should be joyous to open one’s eyes to the world in 
so perfect a month, and only different in sweetness to 
pass from earth's fairest season to the world beyond. 

But it is hardly dignified to die in a fight with a foot- 
man, like Kit Marlowe; one would prefer to fall like the 
brave Lawrence, whose “ Don’t give up the ship!” has 
been a motto of American sailors ever since the Chesa- 
peake gave way to the Shannon; or like the young son 
On June il, Victor 
although not among the deceased of the month, was borne 
to his tomb io the Pantheon by a procession which was 
ten hours in passing a given point. 

In this month have died Mohammed, Robert Bruce, 
Ariosto, Dr. Harvey, Pizarro, Patrick Henry, Clay, Mrs. 
Browning, Dickens, Bryant, Custer and his handful of 
men, besides those fallen in battles elsewhere, as at Wat- 


of the widowed Eugénie. Hugo, 


erloo, or Bannockburn, or the famous conflict of Bunker 
Hill, fought largely by men from New Hampshire with 
powder they had captured from the British and carried 
by oxen from its hiding place in farmer De Meritte’s 
cellar and beneath the church in Durham, to the needy 
troops at Boston. Fifty years later Lafayette assisted in 
laying the corner-stone of Bunker Hill Monument, and 
Daniel Webster gave the oration. In 1843 the structure 
was finished and dedicated. The decease in 1837 of 
William IV. gave the English throne to his niece, Victoria, 
who has occupied it worthily. 

The beloved master of Rugby was both born and died 
in June; others born in the lovely month are Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, Cagliostro, two of the Valois kings of France; the 
great Confucius, master of Chinese philosophy ; George 
III., whose armies were fought during our Revolution ; 
Gounod, whose music we sing; Harriet Martineau, Jef- 
ferson Davis, and Sir William Pepperell, the captor of 
Louisburg, many of whose belongings are exhibited in 
Kittery, Me., and through whose lands now run Otis 
Street and other thoroughfares of Boston, the estates of 
the heir to his title having been confiscated. 

In June, 325, was held the first Council of Nice, 
attended by 318 bishops, and it is said that in the same 
month, of 597, Christianity was established among the 
Anglo-Saxons of England, through Queen Bertha and St. 





Aagustine. 


In our pleasant season have been also the motion of 
Lee in Congress to declare the American colonies free 
and independent states, and the appointment of Washing- 
ton as chief of our armies ; the instituting of the original 
United States Bank ; the adoption of the regulation flag, 
which was first raised by Paul Jones of the Ranger ; the 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave Act, and the signing of the 
treaty of 1846 between Great Britain and the United 
States. 

In other quarters have been the arrest of the Girondists 
and the abolition of the pillory, a few fires, earthquakes, 
and other disasters, a volcanic eruption and earthquake 
in New Zealand, having ruined the white and pink sili- 
cious terraces which were among the world’s curiosities. 

In 1858 was first seen Donati’s comet, with a tail esti- 
mated to be forty millions of miles loug. 

June is beloved of all the world; the previous imma- 
turity of the year now developes into fulness of beauty 
and the perfection of blossom, while the lily and the rose 
reign royally; the foliage of every tree is at its best, 
until, when Midsummer Day is done, the nearness of 
July forbids its tarther growth, and the forces which have 
produced the fluttering green garments of the field and 
forest are directed toward the ripening of fruit, and the 
processes which shall bring about the miracle of a future 
spring. The streams forget their fetters, and murmur 
freely from source to mouth, or dash to meet the roar of 
the crested ocean waves. 

The air is soft, yet not too enervating, and is full of 
balmy fragrance, whether from well-kept gardens or from 
the upland fields of pungent herb and succulent berry, 
over which the foot joys to wander, and the snow-crowned 
mountains seem of more tender outline as they look down 
on seas whose green waters are tempered by the midsum- 





mer sunshine, while the ranges of the South are rosy with 
laurel and rhododendron, and from green thickets gleam 
the dogwood, the white stars of the bloodroot, and the 
climbing jessamine, and the evening is odorous with the 
oriental calycanthus and the magnolia. 

It is the season which calls the busy toilers within con- 
fines to leave their restricted walls and seek the benefi- 
cence of nature; to find strength in the kindly earth as 
did Antzus, to wrestle with Poseidon, to learn the haunts 
to fill the 
retina with the eternally fresh and vivid pictures of sea 


of the Dryads and hear the pipes of Pan; 


and sky, mountain and valley which God offers to all 
who have eyes to see; and to listen to His harmonies as 
they sound in gurgling brook, rushing river, the swell of 
the sea, the harp of the wind, the susurrus of the forest, 
and the mighty thunder of the hills; 
world with its preciousness a jewel hanging safely in the 


and to feel the 


wide golden sphere of the June sky, whose mellow influ- 
ences round and ripen the heart. 


WHAT ARE OUR BOYS & GIRLS READING? 


BY REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 


NUMBER II. 

“The taste for this kind of reading being once 
formed,” testifies a teacher, “it is hard to get the pupils 
I had a girl once whose 
the 
cheap novels of the day. She used to secrete reading 


interested in anything else. 
mental food was the Fireside Companion and 
matter in her desk and read it slyly on every occasion, 
She seemed to be in a perpetual dream. By accident, 
she drew one of George Eliot’s novels from the city 
library. I encouraged her to read it, but it was tame 
and dry after the sensational stories to which she was 
accustomed. I took from a boy a dime novel —a wild 
Indian story. 
such reading, and promised to bring him a book of Indian 
stories of more worth and truthfulness. I took Cooper's 
“Leather Stocking ”’ tales. He seemed grateful to me, 
and made a dutiful attempt to read them, but even these 


I explained to him the harm and folly of 








were too dry for him, and he gave them up.” 
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Such, then, are some of the morbid effects, traced by 
keen eyes and skillful hands, of this sensational literature 
upon those who read it. I know of no road to ruin more 
direct than that in which they are walking. Addiction 
to these stories inevitably debauches and debilitates the 
mind, weakens or destroys the power of sustained atten- 
tion, makes the reader restless, discontented, insubordin- 
ate, fills his head with crazy longings for adventure, 
renders him moody, irresponsible, worthless for work or 
study. If you were compelled to choose between permit- 
ting your boy to spend his leisure in reading the hireside 
Companion and The Boys of New York, and the various 
publications of ** The Boys of New York Library,” and 
*‘ Beadle’s Dime Library,” and all that ilk, and permit- 
ting him to spend his leisure in the saloon or the pool- 
room, I think you would be wise to let him go to the 
saloon or the poolroom rather than to poison his mind 
and paralyze his moral powers by the perusal of such 
books and That seems a strong statement, 
doubtless, but it is made with deliberation. The morbid 
appetite for drink is, in my judgment, a less deadly 
disease than the mental appetite which craves the kind of 


pape rs. 


reading I have just been describing. 

Who are the men that devote their lives to the fabrica- 
tion of these detestable fictions? There must be a small 
Are the names that they attach to their 
I will do them the credit 


I cannot imagine that 


army of them. 
productions their real names? 
of believing that they are not. 
any being, with the common instincts of humanity, would 
permit his own name to be printed as author upon the 
title page of one of these monstrosities. I cannot easily 
imagine how any man, with the least remnant of a con- 
science, should suffer himself, even under the cover of 
anonymity, to engage in such a nefarious business. 

The men who manufacture and distribute this stuff are, 
They print 
their names shamelessly on their publications. They 
are entitled to a very conspicuous place among the ene- 
‘They are earning infamy ; it is to be 
The men and women who 


strange to say, well known to the world. 


mies of seciety. 
hoped that they will get it. 
sell this stuff over their counters are not, I am persuaded, 


by any means aware of what they are doing. Of the 


whose lurid flame lights up the path to the pit; never a 
mirror, reflecting into your life visions of sin and shame ; 
never a narcotic, benumbing your minds and filling you 
with listlessness and languor; never a fiery stimulant, 
stirring within you discontent with the common duties of 
your daily life; never a debilitating potion that destroys 
your mental vigor and unfits you for serious thinking ; 
but always the refreshment of your weariness, the tonic 
for your wasted energies, the replenishment of your 
knowledge, the invigoration of your higher purposes, the 


reinforcement of your virtue. 





O. 


B. BRIGHT, 
Supervisor, Chicago, Ill. 


THE ELOQUENCE OF O’CONNELL.* 





BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 





nature of the wares they are vending, of the awful injur- 
ies inflicted by them upon the minds and the morals of 
our youth, they have no true conception. There is a de- 
mand for this stuff, and they supply it. 


to give immediate attention to the matter, and to cease 


I beseech them 


from being purveyors of poison to the souls of the young. 

The parents of the boys and girls who are addicted to 
this habit have a duty which I will not attempt to define. 
J have pointed out the peril; it is for them to protect 
their children against it. There is one other aspect of 
this reading habit. The habit of reading is not always 
beneficial when the books read are all good books. I 
have some knowledge of boys who read the best books, 
but whose minds are being ruined because they read too 
much. I have known clergymen who read so much that 
they lost all their power of independent thinking ; they 
became mere absorbents, mere sponges. Their opinion 
was always that of the writer they had last read. 

In reading, the mind is largely passive and receptive, 
and when it is kept too constantly in this posture, it 
loses the power to put forth its own energies and appro- 
priaie and utilize its own acquisitions. Drowsiness, 
dreaminess, mental feebleness, even bodily inertia, are 
apt to reveal the omniverous reader. There are pupils 
in our sehool, as I am told, in whom such sympt ms 
appear. The vice of our public school system, as at 
present administered, is that it induces this habit of mind 
It fills 
It stuffs, but 
It keeps the pupil passive too much of 
the time, and does not give the room that it ought to give 


to independent thinking. 


in pupils. It instructs more than it educates. 
the pupils up, but does not draw them out. 


it does not train. 


Under such a regimen, it is 
natural that a class of readers should appear who are 
little better than sponges. Against this tendency both 
parents and teachers must be on their guard. It must 
not be assumed that the reading habit is a source of 
unmixed benefit, if the books read are all good books. 
What is read must be digested, assimilated, made to serve 
the purposes of life. Reading is useful when it is a help 
and spur to thought and action, not when it is a substi- 
tute for thought and a discouragement to action. 

See to it that the printed page never becomes a torch 





I do not think I should exaggerate if I said that God, 
since he made Demosthenes, never made a man so fit for 
the great work as He did O'Connell. You may think I 
very naturally. But John 
Randolph of Roanoke, who hated an Irishman almost as 


am partial to my hero, 
much as he did a Yankee, when he got to London and 
heard O'Connell, the old slaveholder held up his hands 
and said: “ This is the man ; these are the lips, the most 
eloquent that speak English in my day.” And I think 
he was right. 

Webster could address a bench of judges; Everett 
could charm a college ; Choate could delude a jury ; Clay 
could magnetize a Senate; Tom Corwin could hold the 
mob in his right hand ; but no one of them could do more 
The wonder of O'Connell was, that 


he could out-talk Corwin ; 


than that one thing. 
he could charm a college better 
than Everett ; delude a jury better than Choate; and leave 
Clay himself far behind in magnetizing a Senate. I have 
heard all the grand and majestic orators of America, who 
are singularly famed on the world’s circumference. I 
know what was the majesty of Webster; I know what it 
was to melt under the magnetism of Henry Clay; I have 
seen eloquence in the iron logic of Calhoun ; but all three 
together never surpassed, and no one of them ever 
equalled, the great Irishman. In the first place, he had, 
—what is half the power with a popular orator,—he had 
a majestic presence. God put that royal soul into a body 
as royal. He had, in early youth, the brow of Jove or 
Jupiter, and the stature of Apollo; a little O'Connell 
would have been no O’Connell at all. Sidney Smith said 
of Lord John Russell’s five feet, when he went down to 
Yorkshire, after the Reform Bill had been carried, the 
stalwart hunters of Yorkshire said : “ That little shrimp ! 
What, he carry the Reform Bill?” “No, no,” said 
Sidney ; “no; he was a large man; but the labors of the 
bill shrunk him.” Do you remember the story of Web- 
ster, that Russell Lowell tells, when we, in Massachusetts, 
were about to break up the Whig party? Webster came 
home to Faneuil Hall to protest; and four thousand 








* This selection for recitation is reprinted by request. 


Whigs went to meet him. He lifted up his majest;, 
presence before the sea of human faces, his brow charged 
with thunder, and he said: “ I ama Whig,—a Massachuy. 
setts Whig,—a Revolutionary Whig,—a_ constitutiona) 
Whig,—a Faneuil Hall Whig. And if you break up the 
Whig party, where am I to go?” And Russell Lowell 
savs: * We held our breaths, thinking where he could go, 
But if he had been five feet five,” said Lowell, “ we would 
have said: “ Well, hang it, who cares where you go ’” 
Well: O'Connell had all that. Then he had, besides, 
what Webster never had, and what Clay had, the magne- 


-|tism and grace that melts a million souls into his. When 


I saw him he was sixty-six,—lithe as a boy ; his every 
attitude was beauty ; every gesture was grace. Macready 
or Booth never equalled him. Why, it would have been 
delightful even to look at him, if he had not spoken at 
all; and all you thought of was a greyhound. Then he 
had,—what se few American speakers have,—a voice that 
sounded the gamut. I heard him once, in Exeter Hall, 
say: “ Americans, I send my voice careering, like the 
thunder storm, across the Atlantic, to tell South Corolina 
that God’s thunderbolts are hot, and to remind the negroes 
that the dawn of their redemption is breaking.” And | 
seemed to hear the answer come re-echoing back to Lon- 
don from the Rocky Mountains. And then, with the 
slightest possible flavor of an Irish brogue, he would tell 
a story that would make all Exeter Hall laugh. And the 
next moment tears were in his voice, like an old song, 


and five thousand men would be in tears. 


NATIVE TREES—\XX).* 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, 


THE OAKS. 


Tue Buack Jack Oax.— This tree is common on 
sandy, poor soils from New Jersey to Illinois and the 
Southern States. It may be known by its leaves,—very 
wide at the top, narrow at base (‘‘cuneiform”’), thick, 
rust-downy beneath. Acorn small, globose, cup half 
covering the nut. Bark thick, black, broken. Too small 
a tree for general timber uses, valuable for fuel ; biennial. 

Wittow Oak —Tree easily distinguished by its nar- 
row, willow-like leaves, acute at each end, attached by 
short petioles; very entire, smooth and shining above. 
Acorn somewhat globular, in a shallow cup, The beauty 
of the leaves and fruit is noteworthy. Tree thirty to 
sixty feet high ; found in wet ground, in company with 
the red maple, red oak, the tupelo, glaucous magnolia, 
ete. Not a first class tree for either timber or fuel. 

A low, shrubby variety of the above, the maritime 
willow oak, leaves evergreen, is found on the seacoast 
from Virginia to Florida. 

Tue Urtanp WILLow OAK is a small tree, twenty feet 
high, found on the pine barrens from Virginia south to 
Florida. The leaves are wider and thicker than those of 
the willow oak before named; the leaves are bristle- 
pointed at the apex, also toothed and sharp upon the 
margins from shrubby specimens. The acorns are larger 
and more ovoid in shape than those of the real willow oak. 

Tue Laure, Oax.—The laurel oak, also called the 
Jack oak, is a tree of notable beauty, especially attractive 
for its rich foliage. The leaves are oblong, narrowed at 
base and apex, on very short petioles, thick and very 
shining above, margins entire, bristly point at apex, 
whitish down beneath. The acorn is short, in a shallow 
cup; close, broad-ovate, scales on cup. This tree grows 
fifty feet high, two feet in diameter. It is abundant in 
states from Pennsylvania west to the Mississippi, extend- 
ing also south. This oak is a fine shade tree, and as im- 
proved ways of working the inferior woods of the oak 
family are found, this one will serve good purposes. 

Tae Warer Oak.—This is a beautiful round-headed 
tree, often planted for shade and ornament in states from 
Maryland south. The leaves come out mostly by threes, 
close together, much widened above, narrowing to a short 
petiole. They are smooth, shining, and of a rich gree”, 
clothing the tree abundantly. The smooth, rich-brow® 
acorn is set in a close-scaled cup of the exterior. As its 
name indicates, it grows naturally in wet or swampy 





grounds, but will adapt itself to any good ground not 6x 
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cessively dry. Our Northern States cannot grow this 
very desirable tree without special protection for it. 

Tue Spanish Oax.—The Spanish oak is found in the 
low districts from Virginia to Florida. In full growth it 
reaches eighty feet in height; in its northern limits, 
twenty feet. The 
leaves are on long stems, “ petioles,” elongated, deeply 


Its foliage is peculiar and attractive. 


lobed, the lobes mostly curved or seythe-shaped, lobes five | 


to seven, bristle-pointed, upper lobe often toothed. The 
acorn is small, nearly globular, somewhat rough, in a 
shallow cup with a short stem. 
namental planting. 


It is a fine tree for or- 


Tue Live Oax.—The live oak of our Southern States 
is one of the most picturesque of North American trees. 
It combines the elements of strength, nobility, and beauty 
to a remarkable degree. It is a large tree, but developes 
in breadth rather than height. 
the ground, sending out mighty limbs, contorted, twisted, 
defiant in their strength. Ships * knees” and “ribs ”’ 
made of the natural bends of this oak were the best 
known in our former naval architecture. The substitution 
of iron and steel for wood in ships has saved the trees. 


It usually divides near 


,’ 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


BY KAPPA. 

Teachers’ meetings are of two kinds, at least,—my 
kind and our kind. We refer now to teachers’ meetings 
called together and presided over by masters of districts, 

The my kind of teachers’ meeting is not popular, and 
is rarely participated in by any excepting the official head. 
He calls his teachers together and discourses to them at 
times when he wishes to impress upon them the fact that 
he is at the head of that district, and desires to show how 
much he knows about all the details of school manage- 
ment; how many books on pedagogy he has read; how 


DIAGRAMS OF PLANT 


Illustrating, mostly in section, various featu 
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Fig. II, Seedling. Fig. IT1, Plant. 


res and phases in the structure and history of 
the dotted lines tracing the circuit of a generation, from the germ-cell of the Ovule around 





many leading educators he is acquainted with; how 
vastly superior, in all things pertaining to school work, 
he is to his fellow masters or to his associate teachers. 
_ These my meetings are full of wonderful theories, beau- 
tifully adapted to the school that exists in the imagination 
of the theorist. 


Teachers leave these my meetings with a feeling of 
depression because of the lack of sympathy existing be- 
tween themselves and their principal, while the owner of 
the meeting leaves it with the feeling that he possesses a 
big thing, and that the work he has just done ought to 
be productive of much good. 

I am of the opinion that the owners of these my 
meetings do very little teaching in the lower grades, and 
therefore fail to make their theories connect with the 
practical every-day work, or that they do not ask to have 
their theories tried by the faithful teachers before they 
put them forward as the things to be done. 


The owner of the my meeting is not always a selfish 
He may have the interest of all his teachers at 
heaft. He lacks judgment in supposing that his teachers 
are willing to subsist upon charity. He wishes to give to 
his teachers something labeled with his trade mark. 
Their lack of enjoyment in it may not come of dislike to 
their principal, but from having been denied the privilege 
of participating in the work. They want to form a co- 
partnership with him in his enterprise, but they have an 
intuitive dislike to alms taking. The principal who is 
unwilling to admit that some of his teachers can do many 
things better than himself, is a bigot. 


man. 


Some other time we may have something to say about 
the our meetings, although we have not told the half of 
the my meetings. 


Suprr. Geo. W. Pusrivirps, Scranton, Pa.: Orly as 
school interests are supported by intelligence on the part 


of the community can they hope to thrive. 
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The above diagram, reproduced from Ward's “Plant Organization,” published by Ginn & Co., Boston, 


presents, at a glance, every one of the seventy parts of a plant in root, stem, leaf, bud, flower, and fruit. 
never seen anything approximating this in clearness, completeness, and compactness. 
to our readers that publisher and author allow us to reproduce it. 
carefully the way in which Figs. IJ. and III. are connected with Figs. IV., V., and VI. 


We have 
We esteem it a great favor 
It is so ingenious that our readers should study 
Every student of plant 


life should know this diagram perfectly, It should be even 4 picture in his mind, 


——— 
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SONGS AND HYMNS. 


{An Exercise for Graduation, with a musical flavor ] 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


| The success of this exercise will be in the individuality the children 
putintoit. It is buta series of suggestions. It is too religious in its 
tone at some points to be adapted to the average public school, but we 
have a host of readers in the private schools where the teachers need 
something of the kind. Instrumental accompaniments and solos will 
add materially tothe interest. It will be easy for the teacher to en- 
large the list of hymns and comments thereon. | 


Teacher (or one of the older pupils)—Mausic is a force in the 
world so important to the thought and moral life that I wish the 
pupils to know about it. 
Hal the school in concert.— 

** Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 

To soften rocks or bend the knotted oak.’’ 
Other half, in concert. — 
** The man that hath no music in himself 
Is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils.”’ 


1. Earth and air and sea are full of inarticulate sounds. 

Four pupils respond.— 

(a) The wailing of the wind at night is one of these. 

(5) The hum of insects is another. 

(c) The strange note of the nightingale is another. 

(d) The scream of the eagle is another. 

2. I have been impressed with the fact that nature does not give 
us music ready made, as she does painting. 

1. What do you mean by that ? 

2. The sunrise, sunset, autumn foliage, the flowers and the bloom 
of trees, are but a few of the many colorings that are more perfect 
than any art of painting. 

3. Is there no such music io nature ? 

2. No; there is no genuine music in nature except in the song of 
birds, and much of the charm of their music is in themselves, in 
their personality. 
but these do not charm 
tated beyond detection, but they do not please without the setting 
of nature. 

3. But is not the cuckoo a musical bird ? 


There are perfect imitations of the bird notes, 
The lark and the nightiogale are imi- 


2. It is the neareat approach to it. It sings a true third, some 
times a sharp third, or even a quarter, but it is not a popular bird, 
for it Jacks personality. 

4. Well, what of that ? 

2. Why, this, that music is a matter of mind rather than of 
nature, of thought rather than voice. 

5. [thought that music was born. 
in me. 

2. Those in whom it is born are the ones that study it most. No 


There was no music born 


one has any great power in song who does not get it through hard 





study and much practice. But there isa class here that has learned 
some things about it. 

Class of five.— 

(e) I have studied about sounds,—their arrangement, their rela- 
tion to each other. This relation is as reliable as the multiplica- 
tion table. It is estimated that the lowest musical sound,—four 
octaves below middle C,—is thirty-two vibrations in a second; 
three octaves below, sixty-four vibrations; and every other note 
has a definite number of vibrations per second. 

(/) I have studied the physiology of music, which teaches about 
the human voice, the vocal chords, the larynx, and also about the 
way it reaches the mind through the ear. 

(7) I have studied the mental philosophy of music, or its effect 
upon the thought and feelings. 

(h) I had all I could do to understand melody, 
of sounds. 

(i) I had all I could do to master harmony, or the combination 


or the succession 


of sounds, 

6. I am getting tired of this. 

7, 8, 9, and 10.—I guess we all are. 

1. What would you like ? 

7. I would like to know something about some of the songs and 
hymor. 

&. Yes, some of the patriotic hymne. 

1. Very well. You shall bave it as you wish. Who can tell us 
about any of the hymns or their writers ? 

9, Let ussing ‘‘ America.’’ (All sing with a will the first stanza. ) 
10. This was written by Dr. 8. F. Smith, now living at Newton, 
Mass. He is eighty-two years of age; was a classmate of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and they graduated from Harvard sixty- 
one years ago. (Sing the second stanza with greater vigor.) 

11. Did you ever hear of the way in which it was written? It 
was the inspiration of a moment. Dr. Lowell Mason, who could 
not read German, brought Dr. Smith a German hymn with mosic. 
As Dre. Smith read it he was so impressed that he wrote an English 
hymn for the tune, and so gave us ‘‘ America,’’ writing it as he 
studied out the German. 

12. It is not an American hymp, then ‘ 
11. It is a German tune, and even the words were inspired by a 


German bymp. 

13. I like it just the same. 

14. So do all Americans. 

(All sing with a special vigor the last stanza ) 

15. There is another hymn [ like, and I wish we could sing it. 
(All sing two stanzas of the hymn beginning). 

“ Lord, while for all mankind we pray.’’ It can be found in 
almost any collection of hymns for church use. 

12. That is American enough 

11, It is not American at al! 

12,13, 14, and 15, What do you mean by that ” 

11, I menn that it is Eoglish, It was written about the time of 





Waeen Victoria's coronation, It waa not printed in America uat!! 
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it had been used in England for twenty yeare. England never 


appreciated it, bat America has always enjoyed it 

12. How about the hymn beginning, “Our country’s voice is 
pleading ?’’ 

That is one of our most patriotic bymne. but it was written 

by a woman born in France. 

12. Well, I know of one hymn that is American. 

11. What is it ? 

12. Mrs. Jalia Ward Howe's 

11. You are right. That is thoroughly American 
by her in November. 1561, at the suggestion of a Unitarian clergy- 
man that we had no genuinely American hymn that could inspire 
our soldiers as they should be inspired. They had just visited the 


Battle Hymn of the Republic.”’ 
It was written 


soldiers in camp 

(Sing two stanzas.) 

1. Henry Ward Beecher said that he would rather have written 
the hymn, “ Jesus, Lover of My Son),”’ than to have the fame of all 
the kings that ever sat on earth. “It is more glorious; it has more 
power.’’ He said he would rather be the author of it than to hold 
the wealth of the richest map in New York City, because he will 
die and there will be nothing to speak for him, but this hymn will 
go on singing through the agee. 

(Sing one stanza.) 

2. That hymn was written in England by Charles Wesley, a long 
time ago. 

There is another popular hymn that was written recently by a 
New York lawyer 

4. What, a lawyer write a hymn! 

3. Yes, Nathaniel Miles, a New York lawyer, wrote, 

‘ Precioas promise God hath given ’’ on the margin of the morn- 
ing paper, on his way to his office. 

5. Phebe Cary, a poor girl in Ohio, at the age of seventeen, 
wrote the hymn, 

* One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er.”’ 

(Sing one stanza.) 

6. Another American woman wrote, in a few minutes, the hymn 
that was sung at Gen. Grant’s funeral, ‘Safe in the the arms of 
Jeens.”’ Fanny J. Crosby was the woman. She wrote three thou- 
sand songs and hymns, and this is one of the few that is generally 
sung. 

7. The hymn, * My faith looks up to Thee,’’ was written by Ray 
Palmer when he was jast out of college. He was ont of health, and 
was teaching in a young ladies’ boarding school. He wrote it with 
little effort, but it so moved him that he ended the last line in tears. 
He did not realize that he had done a specially good thing, and 
he folded and put it in his pocket-book, where it remained for 
about two years. One day Dr. Lowell Mason met young Palmer, 
and asked if he could not write something for his new hymn book. 
Palmer at once took this from his pocket, and Dr. Mason was so 
pleased with it that he said, at once, ‘‘ You will probably do many 
good things, but I think you will be best known by thishymn. It 
is now one of the three best known hymns in our language. 


OUTLINES OF LESSONS ON CROSS FER.- 
TILIZATION.—(L.) 
BY JANE H. NEWELL, CAMBRIDGE. 


The term “ cross fertilization” is applied by Darwin 
The fact that it is 
brought about by such varied contrivances and in such a 


to crossing with a distinct plant. 


number of the most various plants, would lead us to con- 
Dar- 


win has proved in a number of cases that a plant will not 


clude that it must be of great use to the offspring. 


set seed when fertilized exclusively with its own pollen, 
and in others that the offspring of self-fertilized plants are 
not so strong as those of the same species when their par- 
ents have been cross fertilized. 

The subject was first treated by C. C. Sprengel, who in 
1793 published a treatise on flowers requiring insect aid 
Das entdeckte 
He thus begins his book: “In the summer of 


for their fertilization, Geheimniss der 
Natur. 
1787, when I was looking attentively at the flowers of the 
wild geranium (Geranium sylvaticum) I found that the 
bases and margins of the petals were covered with delicate 
hairs. Convinced that the wise Author of Nature had 
not created a single hair without a definite design, I con- 
And here it oe- 


curred to me that, if we suppose the five drops of nectar, 


sidered what purpose they might serve. 


secreted by as many glands to be intended for the nour- 
ishment of certain insects, it is not unlikely that these 
hairs may be designed to protect the nectar from the 
rain.” He was thus led to work out the true reasons of 
many flower forms ina most ingenious and charming man- 
ner. A celebrated scientist says that this book of Spren- 
gel’s was one of the delights of his childhood. But he 
read it as one might read a fairy tale ; little real scien- 
tific importance was attached to such speculations. 

Year after year adds to the number of books, articles, 
The Fertiliza- 
tion of Flowers, a translation from the German of H. 


Mueller, has a bibliography containing thirty pages of 


and papers of all kinds on this subject. 


references to magazine articles and pamphlets alone, and | 
this book was printed seven years ago. Nevertheless, the 
young botanical student in our high schools is seldom 
taught to make observations of his own in this fascinating 
field, and the ordinary teacher is unacquainted with the 
means to instruct him how to make them. Let us exam- 
ine a few easily procurable, flowers and see what can be 
accomplished in this direction. 

It is usually possible to procure Tropeolum majus 
(garden nasturtium) of the florists in cities, and the plant 
is very easily 
grown in the 
house. With a 
little foresight 
the teacher can 
have many blos- 











to the spur ? 


toward any given point? 


the anthers are long, smooth, and 


‘ i Ty soms, by plant- 
. \ F ing the seeds 
i yk three or four 


months before 
they are re- 
quired for use. 
The most satis- 
factory way is 
to give each pu- 
pil four or five 
specimens, in 
successive 
stages, from the 
bud up to the 
withered flower, 





Leaf, flower- bud, 


Tropz#olum majus. 
and fruit, 


but if this is not practicable, they may carry on their ob- 
servations from day to day, watching the development of 
the flowers on a plant in the schoolroom, or even of cut 


Fig. 1. 


flowers in a glass of water. 

These observations should answer questions like the 
following : 

Is the style mature while the stamens are discharging 
their pollen ? 

Do all the stamens mature at the same time’ What is 
their position before and after discharging ° How many 
discharge at once ? 

What is their position while discharging with reference 


What does the spur contain, and what is its use ? 
Do the dark lines on the calyx and corolla converge 
What point ? 

Does the flower stand erect? Is there any reason why 
it would be injurious to do so? 

Looking at a series of flowers in successive stages of 
development, we see that at first the style is short and 





Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. Fig. 5. 


the lobes are not expanded (Fig. 2), and that it does not 
attain its full length and expansion until the flower is 
several days old and the stamens have discharged (Fig. 3) 
The stamens are bent downwards before discharging, and 


filled with pollen 
single stamen 


(Fig. 2). A 

and stands 
directly in front of the spur (Fig. 
4). If we happen to be look- 
ing at the right moment, we 
shall see a crack run up each 
cell of the anther and a sud- 
den change take place in its form. 
It becomes round, shrivelled, and 
covered will loose pollen grains. 
After the stamen has discharged, Fig. 4. Vertical section. 
it bends a little aside, and its place is taken by another 
(Fig. 5). The whole time of discharging occupies about 
three days. Finally, the style lengthens, expands, and 
takes the same position in front of the spur (Fig. 3). 

To comprehend the use of the spur, the pupils should 
cut off the end and see the nectar therein. This is sought 
by the bees to make their honey, and, since the stamens 


rises 








some of the pollen will be rubbed off on their bodies. 
When the bee enters an older flower where the 


} 


tyle 
stands in the path to the spur, this pollen will be rubbed 
off on the stigmas, and cross-fertilization will be a 
plished. Self-fertilization would not be likely to he 
effected in this flower, as the stamens mature before the 
style. 

The dark lines on calyx and corolla all converge toward 
the bottom of the spur (Figs. 4, 6,and 7). The name of 





Trop#olum majus 


Figs. 6, front view. Fig. 7, side view. 


nectar guides has been given to these markings, because 
they point the way toward the nectar. It is believed that 
they really serve as a guide for insects. 

“In the following summer,” says Sprengel, who first 
discovered the meaning of these markings, “ I studied the 
forget-me-not I found the flower not only had nectar, 
but that this nectar was perfectly protected from the rain. 
At the same time, however, the yellow ring which encir- 
cles the throat of the corolla and looks so beautiful against 
the sky-blue of the petals, struck me. Could this, too, | 
thought, have reference to insects? Had Nature colored 
this ring for the especial purpose of showing the insects 
the way to the nectar’ With this thought in my mind | 
examined other flowers, and found that most of them con- 
firmed my hypothesis.” 

After fertilization has taken place, the corolla withers. 
Its use is the attraction it offers to insects in color, scent, 
and nectar. The reason given by gardeners for spoiling 
the beauty of their Easter lilies by removing the anthers 
is that thereby the corolla will not fade so soon. 


The oblique position of the flower protects the nectar 
from the rain (Fig 7). If the flower is held erect and 
subjected to an artificial rain from a brush, the water 
runs directly into the spur where it would injure the 
nectar. In its natural position, the force of the rain itself 
bends the flower downward, so that all the water is re- 
ceived on the outer part. Sprengel suggests that the 
fringe prevents the rain from running down the claws. 


An.excellent flower for comparison with the Tropeolum 
is Pelargonium zonale (house geranium). The following 
questions might be asked of the pupil who is studying the 
flower cluster :— 

Can you see any markings in this flower which would 
indicate the path to the nectar? Does the arrangement 
of the stamens give you any idea where to look for it ’ 

Where is the nectar contained in this flower? Do you 
see any resemblance between this flower and the Trop#0 
lum in their manner of holding the nectar ? 

Do the stamens of the geranium mature at the same 
time as the style ? 

The markings in this flower are often very slight 
There is always, however, a difference in color in the tw? 
upper petals, and these are veined with darker lines tha 
the lower ones. In some species of pelargonium they are 
conspicuously streaked and spotted. These two upper? 
petals in our specimen are narrower than the lower, an¢ 
stand more erect, making the flower somewhat irregulat 
The upper stamens are shorter, so that an insect creeping 
into the flower on this side would be dusted with polles 
from all the stamens. These facts should lead the pup! 
to examine the flower carefully at the base of the t¥° 
upper petals. 

There he will find a small hole, from which a narro¥ 
tube extends downward into the pedicel nearly to its bas¢- 
This is really formed by the upper sepal adhering to the 
pedicel, and it is called a concealed spur. Imagine the 
spur of the Tropwolum to become adherent to its flowe’ 
stalk, and you have the arrangement of the geraniul. 

The style is not lengthened or expanded unt! 





while discharging stand directly in the path of the nectar, 


stamens have discharged, as in the Tropwolum. 
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June 5, 1890. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. | 


WHAT A BOY SHOULD KNOW AT EIGHTEEN. 
(President Dwight in The Forum. 

A youth of eighteen, who is to have the best chances, should 
know how to study, and how to do it with enthusiasm also, because 
he has learned the lesson at least five years before. 

Enthusiasm, guided and contrplled by knowledge as to the use of 
the powers, is the true life of a living man, alive with the spiritual 
forcee. Everything else is in sleep, or is dead. 

I make my starting-point, and my guiding thought, the thought 
that he should learn how to study, and should gain enthusiasm, at 
the beginning. 

In the first place, as I think, the study of language may be most 
hopefully and successfully started in these earliest years. The boy 
moves joyously where the man finds only labor and weariness. The 
children of our households to-day may gain the same thing that we 
gained at five and twenty, and far more than we gained, when they 
are ten or twelve; and the progress is like the joyfal song of their 
childhood, when they are led along the rational method. They 
grow up into French or German, as it were, as they grow up into 
English, and talk, and read, and sing in these languages, just as 
they do in their own. Why should they not breathe in enthusiasm 
with every breath of their learning? It was with a great price, 
indeed, that we obtained this freedom. But they were free born. 

Let me say here that, in my judgment, every boy who has the 
best chances onght to have the mastery of the French or German 
language (I should say of both) before he is eighteen years of age,— 
a mastery kindred to that which he has of English. He should, 
also, have such a knowledge of Greek and Latin as will mean power 
in and over those languages, and will enable him to read them with 
ease and with satisfaction as he enters upon his college course. 


The man who knows the ancient languages as he ought to know 
them, will never contend ayainst their holding a place in the edu- 
cation of all widely-educated and roundly-educated men. 

The boy who has the best chances ought, in the years between 
twelve and eighteen, to be set forward on his course in history and 
the beginnings, at least, of the literature of his own language. 

My feeling is that the boys who have the best chances should 
know something of music, and should. at least. see the opening of 
the door toward art studies. The opinion is now well established, 
I suppose, that all persons can be instructed in vocal music with a 
measure of success. I believe that the same thing can be accom- 
plished in the line of instrumental music. 

‘That the mathematical studies should be pursued energetically 
before the youth has reached the age of which we are speaking, I 
may add, is admitted by all. The men of the former generations 
and the men of our day agree at this point. 


—e——_— 


ROBERT BROWNING'S ONLY PUBLIC SPEECH. 


A correspondent of The Scotsman writes: ‘‘ To the students of 
Edinburgh University belongs the credit of having been the direct 
instigators of probably the only public speech of the poet Brown- 
ing. Upon his appearance ata students’ reception as a guest, he 
was hailed with a perfect storm of applause by the students. 

** Profoundly affected by the heartiness of the welcome he turned 
to the usher and embracing him asa kind of convenient epitome 
of the students in general, exclaimed in a voice full of feeling: 
* You dear young men, how [love you all!’ At the close of the re- 
ception, shouts of ‘ Browning!’ ‘ Browning!’ once more broke out 
tumultnously. Mr. Browning could not resist the appeal; the an- 
tipathy to public speaking had to vanish on an occasion like that 
‘My dear young friends,’ he said, ‘some people are good enough 
to say that my writings are sometimes unintelligible; but I hope to 
to make myself intelligible now, when I say how affected and im- 
pressed I am by this noble, this magnificent welcome which you 
have given to one so unworthy as myself.’ It was not a long 
speech, but when a thing is unique, size does not go for much.’’ 


——_e—— 


IN THE DARK CONTINENT. 


Stories about the pigmies of Africa have been common in clas- 
sical as well as modern literature, and yet always read asa fiction, a 
pretty fable to entertain children or embellish a poem. Three or 
four centuries before Christ the Greeks were really aware of the 
existence of a people of stunted growth inhabiting a district some- 
where about the source of the Nile. It was reserved for Schwein- 
furth, in 1869, to discover a race of African pigmies in the Akkas, 
rince which time Krapf found the Doko, or Berikeemo dwarfs, Da 
Chaillu the Obongos, and Stanley captured one of the dwarfs said to 
live north of the Wakama couatry ; so that abundant evidence now 
exists in proof of the claim so long ago made, that Africa was the 
land of the pigmies. 





A UNIVERSITY TRUSTEE AS HOSTESS. 


The refining influence of woman which is becoming more and 
more recognized as necessary to the fullest educational life is 
beautifully illustrated in the annual receptions given by Mrs. Mary 
B. Claflin, at her home on Mt. Vernon street, to the seniors of the 
College of Liberal Arts of Boston University. 

Mrs. Claflin, as a trustee of the university (she and Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway elected at the same time, March, 1878, were the first 
women to hold such a position in the East) thus illuminates the 
office by a social courtesy which no gentleman trustee could so well 
appropriate. One privileged to meet in these receptions the earnest 
young men and women who have studied together the deep things 
of life, feels more deeply the beauty of the co-educational system ; 
that by it young men are refined and young women strengthened 
as in no other way. It can but suggest the idea of the true family 
extended and enlarged. 

At this year's reception each one of the seniors, —between thirty 
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and forty,—was presented, ‘on departing, with a gift of Henry 
Drammond’s inspiring book, The Greatest Thing in the World. 
This, associated as it ever will be with the sincere blessing of a 
trustee of their alma mater in the delightful role of hostess, will 
become an Erce/sior for a finer as well as larger attainment. Who 
can doubt it ? ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


——_~>—_— 


NAMES OF COUNTRIES. 


Europe—a country of white complexion. 

Asia—between, or in the middle. 

Africa—the land of corn or ears. 

Siberia—thirsty or dry. 

Spain—a country of rabbits or conies. 

Italy—a country of pitch. 

Gaul—yellow-baired. 

Hibernia—a last habitation. 

Britain—the country of tin. The Greeks called it Albion, sig- 
nifying in the Phasnician, either white or high mountains. 

Corsica—a woody place. 

Sardinia—the footsteps of men. 

Syracuse—bad flavor, so called from the unwholesome marsh on 
which it stands. 

Rhodes—serpents or dragons. 

Sicily— country of grapes. 


—_—_e————— 


HOW MEN SALUTE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


It is common in Arabia to put cheek to cheek. 
The Hindoo falls in the dust before his superior. 
The Chinaman dismounts when a great man goes by. 
A Japanese removes his sandals, crosses his hands, and cries out, 
Spare me!”’ 

The Burmese pretend to smell of a person’s face, pronounce it 
sweet, and then ask for a ‘‘ amell.’’ 

The Australian natives practice the singular custom when meet- 
ing, of sticking out their tongues at exch other. 

A striking salutation of the South Sea Island is to fling a jar of 
water over the head of a friend. 

The Arabs hug and kiss each other, making simultaneously a 
host of inquiries about each other’s health and prospects. 

The Turk crosses his bands upon bis breast and makes a pro- 
found obeisance, thus manifesting his regard without coming in 
personal contact with the object. 


——e—_—_—_—_— 


PHYSIOLOGICAL INFORMATION, 


The following remarkable information is credited to a Kentucky 
schoolboy of twelve years: ‘‘ We breathe with our lungs, our lights, 
our kidneys, and our livers. If it wasn’t for our breath we would 
die when we slept. Our breath keeps the life a-going through the 


nose when we are asleep. Boys who stay in a room all day should 
not breathe. They should wait until they get out in the fresh air. 
Boys in a room make bad air called carbonicide. Carbonicide is 
as poison as mad dogs. A lot of soldiers were once in a black hole 
in Calcutta and carboncide got in there and killed them. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— By whom may candidates for West Point be proposed ? 
ILAILE, 
— Where is the center of population in the United States ? 
McDouGAL. 
— Please tell through query column the significance of Argus- 








eyed, J. 





— To ‘‘Sweden’’: United States senators and representatives 
receive $5,000 a year as salary. 





— I hope some querist can tell of what story Delphine is the 
heroine; also the author of the story, and if it is a recent work. 
MERRIMAC. 





— Ina recent work I saw the ‘‘ Sneezewood tree’’ mentioned. 
It was entirely new to me. Can you give information of it through 
** Queries ?’’ WELD. 





— Will you please solve this problem in an early issue ? 

, z* = mx + ny | 

Given ; yt = nz + my § 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


to find zx and y. 
W. H. 





— To ‘‘ Preston’’: Yes. In 1869 Stanley was sent to search for 
Dr. Livingstone; in ’'74 he was sent to explore Africa’s equatorial 
lake regions; in ’79-'82, he went out with a view to developing 


the basin of the Congo. 





— To ‘**D. O.’’: ‘* Sorosis ’’ 


aggregarion. The officers of Sorosis of New York are a president, 
three vice-presidents, an executive committee of five members, a 
recording and a corresponding secretary, a treasurer, an auditor, a 
musical director, the chairman of custodians and of committees on 
literature, art, drama, philanthropy, science, education, house, and 
BROOKLYN. 


is from a Greek word signifying an 


home. 


— To ‘‘ R. C.’’: The story tellers around the fireside in ‘‘ Tales 
of a Wayside Inn”’ are said to be: Squire, Lyman Howe; Student, 
H. W. Wales; Sicilian, Luigi Monti; Theologian, Professor 
Treadwell; Poet, T. W. Parsons; Musician, Ole Bull; Spanish 
Jew, a Boston dealer in oriental goods. It is said that there was a 
real fireside circle there of some of these friends, but Ole Bull and 
the Jew and Longfellow himself were not of it. 

PAUL EVERARD. 





— Kindly answer the following through the JOURNAL : 
1. Names and addresses of the superintendents of education in 
Oregon, California, Colorado, and Washington. 
2 Would they supply information respecting school laws and 
normal schools ? 
3. Would they supply the last yearly report ? 

Crook HALL. 





1. Hon, E. B, McElroy, Salem, Ore, ; Hon, Ira G. Hoitt, Sacra- 


mento, Cal.; Fred Dick, Denver, Colo. ; J. H. Morgan, Garfield, 
Washington. 

2. The chances are that they would supply information if stamps 
were sent.— ED. 

3. Undoubtedly they would supply them. 





THE DEMORFST CONTESTS. 





Mrs. Charlotte F. Woodbury, superintendent of the Demorest 
Medal Contest work, has had a success in the matter of elocutionary 
contests never before known in this or any land. She has awarded 
more than six thousand medals for fine elocutionary efforts during 
the past four years. This is primarily a prohibitory party move- 
ment, but it is in effect a wonderful inspiration to youths and 
maidens, in a literary and oratorical way. Mr. W. Jennings Dem- 
orest had little suspicion of what was before him when he offered a 
prize for the best elocutionary effort in the Bedford Street M. E. 
Church, New York City, May *, 1886. 

Any school, church, or local society can have a public prize recital, 
the competitors in no case to be less than six in number nor more 
than twenty-one years of age, the selections to be taken from a pre- 
scribed book of temperance recitations which costs but ten cents, 
the winner to receive a handsome silver medal in a satin-lined 
morocco case. 

Whenever eight or more persons who have, on any occasion, 
received these silver medale, choose, they may organize a contest in 
which the winner receives a gold medal; the selections, however, 





No. 1, Silver Medal. 


No. 2, Gold Medal, 


must not be the same as those for which they received the silver 
medals. Any eight or more who have received gold medals may, 
in the same manner, enter a contest for a grand gold medal, and 
eight or more holding this latter medal may compete for a beautiful 
diamond medal. 

Since it would be difficalt for every holder of a medal to find 
eight others holding a similar one, the best way is to notify Mrs. 
Woodbury, 10 E. 14th street, New York City, that he holds a silver, 
gold, or grand gold medal, and is prepared to contest for the next 
higher, if a contest can be arranged in the neighborhood. As soon 
as eight within reasonable distance have thus notified her, she 
arranges a contest. In many cases the expenses of the contestants 
have been borne, though this is not promised. 

When one realizes that, as we have already said, more than six 
thousand of these medals have been taken, it is easy to see how 
much time and expense have been put into it. We shall be pleased 
to give any further information upon the subject, bat would refer 
our readers to Mrs. Woodbury for explicit directions. 


FACTS. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


The nasturtium grows wild in Peru. 

There are twenty-eight telegraph poles to each mile of railroad. 

Vegetable flannel, made from the leaves of the pine, is one of the 
textile materials extensively manufactured in Germany. 

A flower that is alternately red, white, and blue, according to 
the time of day, is reported to have been found on the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. 

The dolphin and bonito are thought to be the fastest fishes, and 
although their speed is not known, they are fully capable of twenty 
miles an hour. 

The new government silver vault is °5 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 
12 feet high. It has sixteen compartments, each capable of hold- 
ing 6,500,000 silver dollars. 

The normal velocity of the carrier pigeon in calm weather is about 
1,210 yards a minute. With a strong wind in the direction of 
flight they have reached 1,980 yards a minute. 

Dr. Shaw, the naturalist, was one day showing to a friend, in 
the British Museum, two volumes written upon the wings of a bat- 
terfly. ‘‘ The dissertation is rather voluminous, perhaps you will 
think,’’ said the enthusiastic man of science gravely, ‘‘ but it is im- 
mensely important. 

It has been remarked by all who have seen the pyramids, that the 
sense of sight is deceived in the attempt to appreciate their dis- 
tance and magnitude. Though removed several leagues from the 
spectator, they appear to be close at hand; and it is not until he 
has traveled some miles in a direct line toward them, that he be- 
comes sensible of their vast bulk, and also of the pure atmosphere 
through which they are viewed. 

An exchange gives the following as the origin of the word sterling : 
‘* Among the early minters of coin in northern Europe were the 
dwellers of eastern Germany. ‘They were so skillful in their call- 
ing that numbers of them were invited to England to manufacture 
the metal money of the kingdom. The strangers were known as 
‘Easterlings.’ After a time the word became ‘sterling,’ and in 
this abbreviated form it has come to imply what is genuine in 





money, plate, or character.’’ 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JUNE 5, 1890. 


Lonpon has a * Loan Fund for Intending Women 


Teachers.” 


Tue average American girl is under undue nervous 


strain continually. ‘The teacher must remember this. 


WE cannot overestimate the importance of having the 
pupils close the year in full sympathy with the school and 


teacher 


Tu Natural History Museum in New York is now 
open free every Wednesday and Saturday evening until 
10 o clock. 


In Philadelphia, Cambridge, and Baltimore mora boys 
are applying for admission to the manual training schools 


than for admission to the high schools. 


Dr. Fircn compliments Dr. Balliet and the JourRNAL 
by quoting in extenso Dr. Balliet’s utterances in these 
columns in his account of American schools. 


TEACHERS are not appreciated or paid as they should 
be, but their case is not improved by whining or com- 
plaining. Good work and good cheer will bring the de- 


sired change. 


Tue cleanest newspaper in this country is edited and 
published by the criminals of the Elmira (N. Y.) Reform- 
atory. It is very newsy, but perfectly clean, and appears 
every Sunday morning. 


THE successful man always has confidence in the suc- 
cess of other men, but the unsuccessful man never acknowl- 
edges the success of others, and growls and whines at 
every man who is a success. 


Wet. Sarp.—At the graduation of the industrial and 
business classes of the Young Women's Christian Associ- 
ation Wednesday evening, when about one hundred young 
women were pronounced capable of earning an honest 


iving by intellectual and other labor, Dr, Chauncey M, 


‘| yet appeared. 


this country where labor is honorable. The , chief thing is 
to take pleasure in your work. I don’t mean to say, work 
all the time. The old adage says truly, ‘ All work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy,’ and I presume it makes 
many a dull girl, too. But I do mean to say that the real 
pleasure of life is the doing the work for which one has a 
faculty, and taking an interest in it. I work all day, 
from the time I get up until I go to bed, but every fifteen 
minutes I have a smile with somebody or at somebody.” 


On Po.ak SHorres —One of the unique events in the 
educational world this present summer is the establish- 
ment, by the U. S. Bureau of Education, of three schools 
on the shores of the Polar Sea. This work has been 
intrusted to Dr. Sheldon Jackson, general agent of edu- 
cation for Alaska. Dr. Jackson is now en route on a 
government steamer for that remote corner of the earth. 
The teachers, with supplies for a year, the lumber and 
other material for the necessary school buildings and 
teachers’ residences, will sail from San Francisco June 1, 
reaching the farthermost school in August. These schools 
are for the Arctic Eskimo, and will be located at Point 
Barro, the northernmost point of the mainland of the 
continent, at Cape Prince of Wales, the westernmost point, 
and at Point Hope. 


O. B. Brieut or Cuicaco.—We present on another 
page a fine portrait of O. B. Bright, one of Superintend- 
ent Howland’s assistants, one of the most efficient teach- 
ers, one of the most successful supervisors, and one of the 
most skillful educational authors of the country. He 
| made his reputation as a principal of the Douglass School, 
Chicago. He succeeded in lifting his school so high 
above the average that he was promoted to the superin- 
tendency of Englewood, where he had Col. F. W. Parker's 
normal school training classes under his direction, and 
the revolution that took place in the methods and admin- 
istration gave him at once prominence as an administrator 
of school interests. He is the author, with Supervisor 
Robert C. Metcalf of Boston, of one of the most practical, 
progressive, and philosophical language books that has 
Asa manly man, as an earnest instructor, 
as a judicious supervisor, as an interesting writer, he is 
easily a leader among educators. 


Manuat TRAINING SENTIMENT IN Boston.—It is 
thoroughly amusing to hear some persons who never knew 
anything about Boston, and others who are never honest 
in expressing an opinion about Boston, talk about her 
The fact is 
that there is not a city in this country farther advanced 
It is 
true we have no manual training plant, such as have St. 


slowness in the matter of modern methods. 
in the matter of kindergarten, sewing, and cooking. 


Louis, San Francisco, Chicago, Brooklyn, and Cambridge, 
but manual training in the lower grades is admirably 
managed. ‘The truth is that Boston was in the forefront 
in the advocacy of the introduction of these things. We 
have before us a paper by H. C. Hardon, master of the 
Shurtleff School, Boston, delivered in 1875, in which he 
advocates, as ardently as does any man of to day, the in- 
troduction of the manual arts. 


Mk. Stockin’s ReTIREMENT.—Through the sale of 
the educational publications of Harper Brothers to the 
American Book Company, Mr. A.C. Stockin retires from 
their New England Agency after a service of twenty-two 
vears, in which time he has secured an actual sale of 
more than a million dollars worth of schoolbooks in New 
England. Prior to this service he was a popular and 
successful principal of academies. He bas been a genius 
as a manager of an agency department; has succeeded in 
working along lines not developed by others, and has had 
a peculiarly happy way of emphasizing the value of his 
own publications without antagonizing those of others. 
His acquaintance has not only been greater than that of 
most agents, but he has commanded the heartiest loyalty 
of his friends. He has traveled widely, and the friend- 
ships thus formed have been as profitable as pleasant. 
He is still in the prime of life, and retires with the well- 
earned fruits of his labor, to enjoy one of the most charm: 


BRook.Lyn SavariEes.—The public school teachers of 


Brooklyn, from the 7th primary to the 3d grammar 


grades inclusive, have begun a united effort toward hay- 


ing their salaries raised. A week ago a mass meeting 
in which sixty-five of the sixty-seven schools 
This meeting approved a petition to 


was held, 
were represented. 
the board of education. 
with the encouragement they have received since they 
began this movement, and think there will be no difficulty 
The petition places before the 


The teachers are much pleased 


in getting what they want. 
board a statement of the salaries paid in these grades i1 

Brooklyn salaries range from $300 to 
In New York these grades receive from 
in Boston, from $450 to $816 ; 
in Cincinnati, from $400 


other large cities. 
$575 per year. 

$450 to $900 per annum ; 
in Chicago, from $400 to $700 ; 
to $700: in little Somerville, N. J., from $300 to $700 ; 
in Lowell, Mass., from $450 to $600; and in St. Paul, 
from $400 to $600. And Brooklyn is the third city in 
the Union, and stands way ahead of all besides Boston. 
The petition, with a scale of the wages they agree to de 
mand, will be printed and sent to the schools for signa- 
tures, and to citizens of influence for their support. They 
are only asking a simple justice, and making a demand 


long delayed. 








Nor LookinG For A Piace.—One of the best phases 
of things as they are, is the frequent promotion of teachers 
because of the superiority of work. The fact that a few 
teachers have been called from the town of ———— to 
Brookline or Brooklyn makes all do better work. There 
was never a time when so many were promoted on merit 
as now, and yet many of the best teachers are not invited 
to go to Boston, New York, or Philadelphia. They are 
busy at work; they do everything well; look 
especially after the details; and teachers that look after 
the perfecting of their work are not those who are most 
likely to be called, but rather those who block out great 
things, who set off phases of the work as a rough sketch 
and leave it for the visitor to imagine what it would be if 
ovly he could stay to see it matured. It is good policy 
for any teacher, even the best, to have the art of setting 


they 


off work on occasion for the finest effect; but those who 
are looking for teachers should not be deceived thereby. 
Teachers who are not looking for a place rarely show for 
one fourth of what they are worth to one who has been 
witnessing the work of those who know how to make it 
show for all it is worth. In estimating the work of a 
teacher it is well at first to know the spirit that animates 


him while you are in the school. 


Tue TRAINING ScHoot Dancrers.—The local training 
school has borne a prominent part in the best reforms in 
methods. 
with positive ideas and special methods can speedily put 


It is about the only way that a superintendent 


in training a set of teachers, who will do just what he 
wants done, and no more. 
his mark upon the schools, and it is “his mark.” Too 


In this way a man soon makes 


much can hardly be said in favor of the service this school 
has rendered, but it has served its purpose in this regard 
If it is to have any 
other mission it must avoid dangers that threaten it. It 
is in danger of putting into the schools, of necessity, teach- 
ers who would never be thought of if they had not been 
through the training school. The expectation in the com- 
munity that pays the taxes is that the graduates can have 
schools in the city. 


in any city or town in three years. 


If they do not get a place, it is laid 
to the prejudice of the superintendent or to the weak 
ness of the schools. 

It is in danger of enervating the teaching force by 
having alt too little thinking on the part of the teachers. 
It has been charged against the normal school that its 
graduates swear by the pet methods of favorite teachers ; 
it is infinitely more true that the graduates of the 
training school swear by the methods of their superin- 
tendent, and that their intensity of loyalty isin proportion 
to the insignificant character of the issue involved. There 
is no teaching that is so liable to be mere imitation as 
that inspired by the local training school. It is in danger 
of putting a premium upon tractableness rather than in- 
tellectual independence. The man who has talked “ in- 
dependence” the most of any man in this country, has 








Depew said; “ Fortunately we have reached that point in 


ing homes in the suburbs, 


inspired the least of it, Every training school is in great 
danger in this direction, There is no training that wil 
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take the place of brains, using the word in the intellectual 
rather than the physical sense. The school is in its in- 
fancy, and it has such possibilities of. usefulness that all 
should join in the universal effort to increase the proba- 
bilities of permanency. 





Tue Cominc TreacHEer.—We do not join those who 
cry out against the teachers who are in school, even if they 
do not take kindly to new ways of doing things. It is 
not necessary to make the school a hospital nor an alms- 
house in order to do justice to those have done faithful 
service for many years. Teachers who have given their 
best years to school work are entitled to some consider- 
ation when times change. It is for the superintendent 
to get the best possible work from them, and unless they 
are stubborn or positively indolent it is usually good policy 
But the place 
to reform at once and vigorously is in the election of 
teachers. At this time there is too much pending to make 
There is no excuse for electing untrained 


as well as good principle to retain them. 


any mistake. 
or unsuccessful teachers. The appointing power should 
be as free as possible from local political influence. It 
should make a committee or superintendent hesitate to 
give an appointment when one is urged by a person of 
No teacher should 
It would be a 


special local or personal influence. 
be appointed because in need of the place. 


hard thing to say that a needy person should not stand as 


good a chance of selection as one not so dependent, but 
there is this to be said, that if you once get a needy person 
in position there is almost no hope of dismissing her, how- 
ever much she may come sbort of the standard. No 
applicant direct from the high school should be appointed, 
nor any one who has not had training for teaching; and 
it is equally important that well trained but inexperienced 
applicants should not be permanently appointed until 
they have demonstrated by schoolroom practice that they 
know how to teach as well as how they ought to teach. 
The best way in the world to tone up the teacher who 
seems to be behind the times, is to establish a standard of 
work that is expected by that which is required of those 
who are now appointed. The teachers already in the 
school, even though they be advanced in years, can do 
better work than nine tenths of those who are without 
maturity and experience with the world. But they need 
to see clearly that there is a standard to day that did not 
exist when they entered upon the work, and they can only 
see this through the qualifications demanded of those who 
now enter the ranks. The “coming teacher”’ is to set 
the standard for the teachers who are now in the schools. 


OR FOUR YEARS IN COLLEGE. 


President Eliot of Harvard has never introduced a 
more important question into college discussions than that 
which is now pending at Harvard between the trustees 
and overseers. When in a public address he said that 
the four years’ college course was too long, and suggested 
that the course be reduced to three years, it was not seri- 
ously considered ; but when in February he advocated it 
in his report to the trustees, it attracted some attention ; 
and now that the trustees have indorsed the plan and 
passed it forward to the overseers for their approval, the 
public interest is thoroughly aroused. Entirely independ- 
ent of the merits of the case, we venture the prophecy 
that while the overseers, always conservative, may not 
accept the proposed change at present, there is sure to be 
some great modification of the college course in the near 
future. Whether the change will come through a three 
years’ course or through a better preparation and an 
earlier admittance, we are not so sure; but the present 
custom of graduating at twenty-two will, we are quite 
sure, be reduced to twenty-one, possibly totwenty. There 
will be the same general objection, the same line of 
opposing forces, that were met when the classics took a 
back seat, and when the “eclectics ” came upon the scene ; 
but, if it is best, it is certain to come. The Harvard fac- 
ulty is about evenly divided upon the question. President 
Eliot has with him Professors Palmer, Taussig, James, 
and Van Jagemann, while upon the other side are Pro- 
fessors Shaler, Everett, Child, and Thayer. Only surface 
arguments have thus far been presented, the array of 
facts and principles involved will come at an early day, 
#od @ hundred colleges await the discussion with interest, 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


THE EVENTS OF MEMORIAL Day 1N NEW YorRK.—COL- 
LEGE COMMENCEMENTS AND OTHER NOTES.—COOPER 
Union.—Two NoTasBLe NEw SOCIETIES. 





{From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.] 
New YORK, May 30, 1890. 

There have been parades in abundance; but the event of our Me- 
morial Day this year is the laying of the corner stone of the Wash- 
ington Memorial Arch, of which monument we may be proud in 
advance, as perhaps the most beautiful and artistic in America. 
There was an immense crowd and impressive ceremonies. Bishop 
Potter offered the prayer; chairman of the committee, Henry G. 
Marquand, Mr. George William Curtis, and Mr. Waldo Hutchins 
made addresses The stone was laid by Mr. Vrooman, grand 
master of the Masons of the state, and the great chorus of the 
Oratorio Society sang the hymns. 

* * * 

The Columbia College annual architectural exhibition will be 
held this year from the 5th to the 7th of June. Class Day, as at 
Princeton, will be on the 9th, and commencement on the 11th 
The New York University commencement will be on the 12th. 
Professor Drisler of Colambia, who was so Jong acting president 
after President Barnard's health failed, will sail for Europe on a 
year’s leave of absence after commencement. 





The thirty-first annual commencement of Cooper Union was held 
last evening, in the preseuce of a large number of visitors. Ex- 
Mayor Cooper presided, and distributed the prizes; and ex-Mayor 
Hewitt made an address in behalf of the trustees, of which body he 
ia president. Mr. Hewitt took occasion to say that the Cooper 
Union, as an institution honestly conducted, with money honestly 
collected, is an example to some others he had been connected with, 
in regard to honesty, integrity, avd public spirit. He aleo made an 
answer to Mr. Carnegie’s much-talked-of assertion that a college 
education is not favorable to what Mr. Carnegie calls success in 
life. I believe, said Mr. Hewitt, that college training does not im- 
pede the capacity of men to carry on successful business. More- 
over, a college education is of advantage to a man to prevent him 
from pursuing gain for mere gain, for it introduces a man to the 
liberal arts, the pleasures of literature, the charm of social enjoy- 
ment, and to the sphere of general knowledge. It helps a man to 
rise above sordid things, to make him satisfied with the conscious- 
ness of well-doing. Is there not success in that ?——There were 
thirty graduates in the Women’s Art School, and the first prizes 
were: For full-length from life, Susan E. Ogilvie; life heads, Lora 
Davis and Carrie L. Horne; drawing from antique, Helen I. 
Mitchell; cast drawing, Cornelia Mason and Mary Harner; de- 
signing, Sarah EF. Slater; normal drawing and designing, Mary L. 
Bassett and Anna D. Freeman; engraving on wood, Miriam Barr; 
engraving, Elizabeth S. Gordon. The best worker in ornamental 
drawing was pronounced to be August Anderson, who received a 
bronze figure of Mercury. The Wilson G. Hunt prizes were given, 
for cast drawing, to Frederick B. Williams; for form drawing, to 
George Meler; architectural drawing, to Henry Danube; and me- 
ehanical drawing, to Wellington L. Eckerson. 

* * - 

New York has a new sociesy of artists, the Water Color Club, 
whose corporators are well-known painters, — Childe Hassam 
Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, Henry B. Snell, and others; and a new 
musical society of note. The latter is called the American Com- 
posers’ Choral Association, founded by Emelio Agramonte, who 
will be the leader. DeLancey Necoll is president; Theoron 
Strong, vice-president; and Schuyler Roosevelt, treasurer; and 
severa) hundred American musicians are all ready to become mem- 
bers. Its object is to encourage and produce the works of native 
composers. Mr. Agramonte is thoroughly devoted to this object, 
and a long time resident of the United States, though a Cuban by 
birth. The first rehearsal will be held in October. 

HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 





Supt. John Morrow was, of course, reélected in Alleghany City. 
He hae as much ‘‘ progressive’’ common sense to the square inch 
as any man we know. His schools have no superiors in the matter 
of keen thinking, wide-awake observation, and easy use of language. 


Pittsburgh, as everybody knew she would, reélected George J. 
Lucky for the ninth term of three years. His administration has 
been successful almost beyond precedent. The city board of edu- 
cation is a curiosity, and we can hardly conceive of any other man’s 
making a passable success where Mr. Lucky has done grandly. 

Alleghany Co., (Pa.) deserves the thanks of the public at large for 
its appreciation of Supt. Samuel Hamilton, not only reélecting him 
promptly and enthusiastically, but raising his salary from $2,500 
to $4,000, thereby placing him beside A. G. Lane of Cook County, 
Ill., and P. M. Fisher of Alameda, Cal., who alone of county 
superintendents receive such recognition. His ability, faithfulness, 
and spirit had already placed him beside these able men. 


A delightful summer holiday “ Rest’’ for teachers, governesses, 
and trained nurses, open to any woman of these professions for 
$4 a week, will, on June 12, be opened on Bell Island, in Long 
Island Sound, off Norwalk. Its house, with its charming surround- 
ings, are owned by Mr. Oliver A. Northcote, and this grateful plan 
has been executed as a memorial to Mrs. Northcote. [oquiries about 
it may be sent to Miss Brennan, 426 E. 26th Street, New York City. 


The newspapers and citizens of Fall River are protesting vigor- 
ously against Dr. W. H. Lambert’s going to Springfield. One of 


the leading citizens is out with an ‘‘ open Jetter,’’ in which he voices 
the universal jadgment of the city, that they can afford to pay as 
much as any other city of the size in order to keep a scholarly gen- 
tleman ‘‘ who excites such a spirit of enthusiasm, who has brought 
the school to the present fine state of discipline, and aroused the 
teachers to harmonious action,”’ 
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nals in the country, is devoting much space to admirably prepared 
articles upon the various public schools. It publishes an historical 
sketch of the school, a portrait and biographical sketch of the prin- 
cipal, together with a complete list of the teachers and pupils of to- 
day. From a recent file of these papers the professional friends 
of Geo. L. Baxter of the High School, John S. Hayes of the Foster, 
G. A. Southworth of the Preseott, H. L Morse of the Bell, and 
Geo. E. Nichols of the Highland, may secure an exceptionally fine 
portrait, together with matter of much personal interest. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


A PROMISING CANDIDATE. 
Undertaker —‘* Well, young man, have you found a situation ?’’ 
Young man—‘‘ Yes. I’ve been engaged as a base ball umpire,”’ 
Undertaker—‘* Ah, my boy; then I'll see you later.”’ 
AT THE ART CLUB. 
Young /ady—‘‘ How much more ipteresting these water color 
paintiogs are! You can alwayo see yourself in the glass.” 
IN THE MINERALOGY CLASS, 
Professor—‘‘ Mr. Gay, give me the name of the largest diamond 
known.’’ 
Mr. Gay—(with sudden inspiration)—‘‘ The ace, sir.’’ 
WITH PLEASURE, 


A correspondent asks: ‘‘Can you send me a receipt for good 
molasses candy ?”’ 
** Certainly we can. Please send the candy, care of this depart- 
ment, and you will receive a receipt by return mail. 
AFTER THE 8TORM, 


Laphson (to friend who received a slight shock from lightning)— 
** Well, old man, how do you feel ?”’ 
Smiles—‘‘ Feel like thunder.’’ 


TOO LOW DOWN ON THE GRAVE STONE, 
BY BURRILL WINSLOW. 


Said he to she: 
‘* Wilt thou have me ? 
My love for thee, 
’S as the boundless sea. 


**OF wives I’ve had four! 
Hard by the church door,— 
They sleep in one lot, 

One stone marks the spot, 


And on it there’s room for one more.”’ 


Said she to he: 
*' T love but thee ; 
I love but thee alone; 
But your /ot I'l) ne’er share, 
For this I'll not bear, — 
My name so Jow down on the stone!”’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Summer's in the sound of June, 
Summer and a deepened tune 
Of the bees and of the birds. —Leigh Hunt. 


— In the library at the British Museum are over 42 miles of 
shelves filled with books. 

—- A Milan newspaper is publishing the Bible in 210 half-penny 
parts of eight pages each. 

— The grave of John Esten Cooke, the Southern author, is 
merely marked by a rough pine board with his name penciled 
thereon. 

— Strange to say, Cowper wrote ‘‘ John Gilpin’s Ride’’ when 
he was in one of the terrible states of depression so common 
to him. 

— James Whitcomb Riley is reported as saying: ‘‘I am sick and 
tired of writing dialect. I can write better verse than I ever wrote 
in jargon, and I mean to do it.”’ 

— Dr. Thomson said of Godwin, who in the fall tide of his per- 
fectibility declared he could educate tigers, ‘‘ I should like to see 
him in a cage with two of his pupils.’’ 

— It is a pleasure to note that Zorilla, the poet laureate of Spain, 
whose death was recently announced in Spanish-American papers, 
is still alive and rapidly recovering from a serious illness. 

— The following extract from a letter of Longfellow’s to an 
English friend was recently sold in London: ‘‘ Sitting one day at 
the seaside with my little Ernest, he said: ‘ Papa, there goes the 
English steamer!’ I looked up, and there, not a mile away, lay 
the long black mass steering right eastward! I thought of you, 
and how there was only a strip of water between us, and how the 
same waves that rattled up and down the beach before me swelled 
the streams of the Severn and broke against the piers of Bristol, 
and that if the sea was not convex, and one had only a good spy 
glass, we might really see each other! And this thought made 
Eogland seem very near.”’ 

— Henry Villard, the financier, is writing his autobiography, for 
the use of his children alone. He was born in Germany, and the 
story of his early years is written in German, while, having been 
educated in France, his schooldays are described in French. His 
business and social life in America will be recorded in English. 

— Walt Whitman sent to Queen Victoria, as a birthday gift, a 
bunch of American arbutus accompanied by the following lines : 

** Lady, accept a birthday thought, 

Haply an idle gift and token right from the scented soils may ut 

terance have, 


Smelling of countless blessings, prayers, and old-time thanks, 
A bunch of white and pink arbutus, silent, spicy, shy, from Hod 
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xon's, Delaware's, or Potoma’s woody banks, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
*he old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
co.ion of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, as the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


A Sxercu or THE Earty Lire or JoserpH Harpy NEE- 
stm. By Phebe Faller McKeen, Author of “Little Mother and 
Her Christmas.”’ Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 52 pp. Price, 
60 cents. 

Of the subject of this narrative it may be said that the son of 
Japan was the father of its Christian education. He has made 
accessible to his young countrymen that for which he was compelled 
to leave his country, and even to risk his life. At Andover and 
Phillips Academy he secured ‘‘ American knowledge,’ as likewise 
the respect and love of all with whom he was associated. In the 
crowd of young American students, said his teachers, he had no 
intellectaal superior. 

When Neesima’s object was accomplished and he ready for work 
in his native land, from which he had stolen away with the utmost 
secrecy, the way opened before him; he returned in the service of 
the Japanese Embassy, as interpreter, this connection giving him 
advantageous introduction to his government and her greatest 
statesmen, though by the letter of the law Neesima (he wrote it 
Nee-Sima) was liable to execation. Fortunately, by this time his 
government was making progress in liberal ideas. 

It was his constant aim to found a school which should be a 
blessing to his country. Beginning with a half-dozen boys in a 
private house, he established at Tokio the Doshishi, or One Par- 
pose Society, a group of schools in which a thousand students re- 
ceive instruction in the preparatory, collegiate and theological de- 
partments; which has besides a training school for nurses, and 
special provision for the genera! education of young women. 

Joseph Neesima, protegé of Hon. Alpheus Hardy of Boston, died 
early in the present year, after having enjoyed a home of his own 
with a cultivated wife to share his noblest ambitions, guided his 
beloved Doshishi to a remarkable success, and seen his country 
happily transformed morally, socially and politically. He was 
adored his pupils, trasted by his government, and honored by his 
alma mater with her highest academic degree. The story of his 
early life was taken from his own lios by his Sunday school teacher, 
twenty years ago; to which is prefixed an introduction by her sur- 
viving sister. It is accompanied by portraits, views of buildings, 
family group, and other illustrations. 


Bratricke. A Novel. By H. Rider Haggard, Author 
of ‘‘She,’”’ ‘* Maiwa’s Revenge,’’ etc. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 319 pp., 7x5. 

The purpose of this book might have been to compel Mr. Howells 
to retract the statement that all the plots for stories had been used. 
It is certainly so original as not to remind the reader of any book be- 
fore read, though the characters are too human not to suggest real 
people with whom at some time we have walked and talked, whose 
course we have watched as it commanded respect or the opposite, 
and wrought out consequences bright or dismal. 

Beatrice Granger is not a conventional heroine, but vastly supe- 
rior. We find her hedged in by fortune, and the bravest of wom- 
anly conduct going long unrewarded, even involving her life in 
greater trial. How she bides her time, and how Heaven helps 
those who help themselves is related vividly, impressively, from the 
well of English undefiled. The interest of the story is maintained 
with perpetual watchfulness, like a Vestal’s fire. Mr. Haggard’s 
grouping is high art; his pictured lights and shadows please the 
mind’s eye and stimulate the imagination; and even his most tragic 
acenes are colored discreetly. Beatrice would seem to be the crown- 
ing English romance of the season. 


BaLtap Book. Edited by Katharine Lee Bates, Wel- 
lesley College. Boston: Leach, Shewell and Sanborn. 2:30 pp. 

( Students’ Series of English Classics. ) 

A representative selection from old ballads of three classes,— 
those derived from superstition, including fairy and kindred lore; 
from tradition, Scotch and English; from romance and social and 
domestic !ife. Doxbtless the ballad is the primary form, the germ of 
poetry. These are examples of the first crystallization of folklore, 
rhymed as the earliest attempt at a system of mnemonics. They 
yield a knowledge in literature like that sought by the curiously 
interested child who digs up a sprouting seed in order to penetrate 
the mystery of plant growth. Methods of study and ballad work 
are suggested, historical and bibliographical notes are given, and 
the book is further fitted to meet a definite need in connection with 
classes, or as a friendly companion in the private study and the 
recitation room. 





Mipnieut TALks AT THE CLUB. Reported by Amos 
K. Fiske. 208 pp. 7x4}. New York: Fords, Howard, & 
Hulbert. Vellum Cloth, gilt top. Price, $1. 

Four members of the Asphodel Club, who are as many minded, 
occupy @ quiet corner and discourse on uppermost topics of the 
time, such as Temperance and Prohibition, Irish Americanism, 
Political Immorality, Churches and Sunday Observance, Supersti- 
tion, Worship, and the Bible. The ‘‘ Judge”’ is the chief talker, 
and his candid, considerate way of discussing views from which he 
diametrically dissents offers a refreshing contrast to the heat and 
explosiveness of the “ Colonel,’’ his aggressive right-hand debater. 
** Benedict’’ represents the conscientious inheritor of the tradi- 
tional, and when roused to his best thought and expression, is no 
mean champion of his beliefs. On the whole, the ideas are clear, 
the feeling generous; the probable effect of the book will be to lead 
many to exercise their powers of investigation, and to guide others 
out of the dazed condition for which specious interpretations con- 
nected with scientific research are accountable. 
Preston Papers. By Miss Preston’s Assistant, Roch- 

eater, N. Y.: Wm. H. Briggs. 144 pp., 7x5 

Preston Papers ia to the schoolroom life of 18900 what Page’s 
Theory and Practice of Teaching was to that of 1860. Every 
thought is sensible, every word well put, every expression appe- 
tizing. The author has shown herself a genius in this work. No other 
American has succeeded in writing with the same spirit, ingenuity 
and common sense upon every-day affairs of the schoolroom. The 
book is a criticism upon the wrong things that are, without pretend- 
ing that the wrong things of forty years ago still exist. It suggests 
a hundred mprovements, without assuming for a moment that the 
author has any patent on her ideas. School committees could 
hardly invest a dollar so advantageously as by putting this book 
into the hands of teachers whom they think of employing, and ex- 
amining them upon it sufficiently to know whether they have read 
it, understand it, and symyathize with it. The same could be done 
profitably with any teacher whose methods or spirit are not accept- 
able. A philanthropic American might do the educational world 
much service by putting the book into the hands of every teacher 
in those sections of our country, South or North, where untrained 
teachers must be employed, We haye often wondered why some 


he money which now goes toward founding institutions, is not 

cock for the. distribution of thoroughly great and practical books 

focused to aid those who are forced to do important work without 
ing prepared therefor. - 

a Meas has a mission, if only those who need it most can 

know of its existence and be given its companionship. 

Tue Best ExizapeTHaNn Puiays. Edited, with an Ih- 
troduction, by William R. Thayer, Author of * The Confessions 
of Hermes.”’ ‘* Hesper,’”’ ete. Boston: Ginn & Co. 611 pp., 
7gx5. Price, $1.40. ; 
The selection comprises Marlowe's ‘‘Jew of Malta,’’ Jonson’s 

‘* Alchemist,’? Beaumont and Fletcher’s “* Philaster,’’ Fletcher 

avd Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Two Noble Kinsmen,’’ and Webster’s 

‘* Duchess of Malfby.”” Best specimens of the dramatic works of 

the five who held rank next to Shakespeare are thus furnished, 

along with a general view of the development of the English drama 
of the Elizabethan period. It is a work equally adapted to the 
library and to the classroom. Students in academies and colleges 
who are studying this most important era of English literature will 
receive much assistance from it. It likewise appeals to general 
readers who are desirous of obtaining in small compass the choicest 
products of the Elizabethan drama exclusive of Shakespeare. Mr. 

Thayer's sketches of the authors form an interesting preface. 

RaPpHAEL; oR, Paces or THE Book oF LIFE AT 
Twenty. From the French of Alphonse de Lamartine. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 248 pp., 7x44. Price, $1. 

A new American edition of a work worthy to take rank among 
classics. A story by a master hand, through a skilled translator. 
that finds a worthy place in the publishers’ * Laurel Crowned 
Tales.’’ Raphael is not a story for laughter, nor need it be called 
a story for tears, although the inner views of a life into which 
‘‘gome rain’’ fell heavily and many days were ‘‘ dark and dreary 
awakes the sympathies, leading us to forget a while our individual 
joys and sorrows and to bear another's burden. : The story is dis- 
tinctively French ; the chief scenes are cast in Paris and ite environs. 
There is abundant loval coloring, and a literary aod intellectual 
flavor that is among its highest attractions. The time bestowed 
by any man or woman on the reading of this succinct volume will 
prove a good investment. 


By Jerome Allen, Ph.D. 
88 pp., 64x44. 


TEMPERAMENT IN EDUCATION. 
New York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Dr. Allen has here grouped a number of facts, principles, meth- 
ods, and devices concerning temperament and how to cultivate it 
advantageously in school life in a usable way. 





My Country, a school exercise for the Fourth of July, 
by Mrs. L. A. Bradbury, and bearing the imprint of the National 
School of Elocution and Oratory at Philadelphia, will have a large 
sale at this time, the price of the neat brochure being but 15 cents. 
It contains about thirty brief prose sentiments from America’s great- 
est orators and statesmen, and three scenic pieces, consisting of songs 
and poetic recitations, on the Federation of the States, Young 
America, and Allegiance to the Flag. At once varied, instructive, 
entertaining, and promotive of patriotism. Address the Penn Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Romance at the Antipodes, by Mrs. R. Dun Doug- 
lass, from the press of the Putnams, New York, is a love story but 
not a product of the silly season. Tropical voyaging is portrayed 
in a delightful style, bringing to mind the “ Khyme of Ye Ancient 
Mariner,’’ alheit with the tragedy omitted. Quite as mnch can be 
said of the descriptions of Australian climate, flora and fauna, 
and social life; they vastly interest the reader. The enormity of 
idleness as exhibited by the native population is set forth from a 
true Yankee standpoint. Afterward the good ship sails to Cape 
Town, with Cupid asa charming stowaway. Just a taste of the 
horrible to be expected in a romance, of whatever zone, is had in a 
cyclone and a dismantled bark; but the book is too full by this 
time for particulars beyond the prime fact that the cowardice of a 
titled lover in the hour of peril forms the occasion for the return of 
an engagement ring; when another thirsting lover steps in, and 
lo! a cathedral marriage service. 


Our neighbor, D. C. Heath, has sent out a fifth edition 
of Hints on French Syntax, with Exercises, by F. Storr, Chief Mas- 
ter of Modern Subjects, Merchant Taylors’ Schools. The author 
having tested his Hints and found them serviceable, offers to other 
teachers of modern language a revised and enlarged edition, repre- 
senting, of course, but a minimum of knowledge, though in a form 
to render that knowledge a power. His declared object has been 
not to exalt the study of syntax but to lighten the burden, and the 
merit of the omissions will be very apparent. The interleaved form 
of this textbook and handbook will favor additions by teacher or 
student. There is a freshness and a flavor in the exercises that will 
prove highly acceptable. D.C. Heath and Co., Boston. Price 
(flexible covers), 34 cents. 


Lessine’s highly entertaining comedy, Minna von 
Barnhelm, with a good introductory sketch and copious notes by 
Sylvester Primer, Ph.D., is given in the ‘* Modern Language 
Series’’ of D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. Few comedies in the 
modern languages are as suitable to be placed in the hands of the 
young as this, which is pervaded by a noble spirit of honor, disin 
terestedness, and generosity. They show the house in Breslau 
where Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, the contemperary of Klopstock, 
Kant, Wieland, Goethe, Schiller, and other literary celebrities, 
produced this popular classic, still unsurpassed in German litera- 
ture. ‘Teachers will be gratified with its pure and idiomatic style, 
and students can here occupy themselves with that close analytical 
treatment of the language which is indispensable to its mastery for 
practical purposes. Cloth, 65 cents. 


Messrs. Maomittan & Co.. London and New York, 
publish a sixty cent edition of Heinrich von EKichenfels, by Chr. von 
Sehmid ; with notes, vocabulary in the order of the text, and imi- 
tative exercises by G. Eugene Fasnacht. The student in German 
who is not captivated by the exercises that make up this story, 
would better resign at once his linguistic aspirations. The mag- 
nificent castle, the lovely countess mother, and her little boy already 
in love with flowers; her summons to her soldier husband, little 
Henry being left in charge of his nurse; then the empty cradle, 
the alarm,—‘‘ Who has kidnapped the young count ?’’ There are 
strolling musicians about, also gypsies, also, by and by, a very, 
very old and pious hermit; and, above all must be mentioned, a 
beautiful shepherd boy. The story ends delightfully, as all will 
say who may use this Reader. 


Amone the sunny and breezy books of the season we 
are glad to note the following from Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.. New 
York: Philip; or, What May Have Been: A Story ef the First 
Century by Mary E. Cutler; and The Salt Master of Luneburg, from 
the German of Julins Wolff, by Henry and Elizabeth R. Winslow. 





The first is in every sense a delightful story for the young, with its 
New Testament scenes and archwological information preseuted in 


, nage. Of the last the scene is laid in the old city of Lune. 
— —— the reign of Frederick III., and it may sarprise the 
reader to find that the present strained relations between employer and 
employ é are but an example of history repeating itself. Aside from 
the graphically told straggle of labor with capita), the book abounds 
with curious descriptions of the manners and castoms of a medi«ya! 
people. This picturesque historical novel, always considered great 
in the original, is admirably rendered into English. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Chambers’ Encyclopedia (Vol. V.); price, $3.00. Philadelphia: J, 
att etormed Primer and First Reader (Parts I and II.) by Louis 
Heilprin; price, 30 cents. New York: Babyhood Pub. Co. 

The Life of George H vengt — by Robt. Ellis Thompson, D.D , 

adelphia: J. M. Stoddart 0. : 
ao" Saxon English; by Elias Molee; price, $1 00. Chicago: Rand, 
Nally, & Co. 
Mielsarte Recitation Book; edited by Elsie M. Wilbor; price, $1.25. 
New York: Edgar 8. Werner. 

The Origin of "| a nee He 
‘ ; Seribner an elford. ? 
ee Boy; by Himself; price, $1 00; New York: Henry Hoit 


& Company. 


New 


by Isaac Taylor; price, $1.25. 


SLOYD. 
The last general meeting of the normal classes in Sloyd was held 


on Monday, May 26. . 
Mr. Tryborn, a pupil assistant to Mr. Larson, gave a brief ac- 
count of the origin and progress of Sloyd in Sweden. 

Mrs. Francis S. Fiske gave an interesting paper on the moral 
aspect of manual training, which she designated as : 
1. Intellectual and moral honesty. A child may learn a lesson. The 


teacher tells him that it is not correct; but the child ie not willing 
to accept his teacher's decision. Again, a certain test may be 
given to the class. One child has forgotten the most important 
part; by peeping in his book, or by overlooking the papers of a 
companion, he is able to write all that is required, and gets a high 
percentage. Now, suppose the child is working on something tan- 
gible and his teacher corrects him. If the child doubts his teach- 
er’s criticism, he can take the rule or equare and ascertain for him- 
self if his work is faultless or otherwise. 

2. Judgment in action. 

3. Power of adapting means to an end. 

4. Consciousness of power to contribute something useful to the world, 

5. Self-respect. Pupils are sometimes required to write compo- 
sitions on the life and character of some poet or other celebrated 
personage. By a hasty perusal of the writer's works, and by home 
assistance, the boy is able to hand in a tolerably good abstract, gets 
high marks, and then the whole thing is forgotten. How different 
is the result when the pupil understands exactly what he is writing 
about! 

A clasa in East Boston took Sloyd lessons under the Russian sys- 
tem, which is more difficult than the Swedish. At the annual ex- 
hibition at North Bennet Street, Boston, a boy about twelve 
years old wrote and delivered a description of the work done in 
the manual training class during the winter. The audience was 
composed of cultured men and women, and all were surprised at 
the literary ability shown by this boy. One gentleman present, a 
professor of Harvard College, said: “‘ That is better than ninety- 
nine per cent. of the papers handed in at Harvard College.”’ 

M. A. H. 


FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





BRAZIL.— Public education is divided into three distinct forms 
or classes: (1) primary, or elementary; (2) secondary, or prepar- 
atory; (3) scientific, or euperior. ‘The latter is wholly supported 
by the federal government, which maintains two schools of medi- 
cine, two of Jaw, a military and a naval school, a school of mines, 
and a polytechnical school. Secondary instruction is under the 
charge of the separate provincial or state governments, except in 
the capital, where it is a municipal affair. In most of the chief 
towns of the provinces there is a secondary and a normal school. 
The National College at Rio Janeiro has 20 classes and 600 sta- 
dents. Besides the public schools, a great number of private 
schools are kept. Primary instruction in the capital is under the 
charge of the government, while in the provinces it is under the 
municipalities and provincial assemblies or legislatures. According 
to the constitution of the former empire, primary education is gra- 
tuitous, and ‘it will become compulsory as soon as the government 
considers it opportune.’’ Compulsory attendance laws exist in sev- 
eral provinces (now states). In 1889 there were, it was officially 
stated, 7,500 public and private primary schools, attended by 300),- 
000 pupils in all. In 1881, of the total population 1,902,455 were 
of school age (6-15). The number of illiterates is returned at 
8,365,997, or 84 per cent. of the population. 


BOLIVIA.—This country has four universities, The following 
figures are given for 1888: Primary schools, 443, with 23,558 pupils: 
secondary schools and colleges, 19, with 2,347 pupils, 743 students 
of law, medicine, and theology in the universities. The Roman 
Catholic religion is recognized as the state religion ; public exercise 
of any other religion is prohibited. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.—Primary instruction in the capital 
and nine territories is under the charge of a council of edacation, 
appointed by the general governments; and in the fourteen prov- 
inces under their respective governments. The elementary schools 
are supported in the capital and each province by the taxes estab- 
lished in their education acts. In 1887, the sums contributed by 
the government and the fourteen provinces to the support of the 
elementary education in the republic amounted to $4,265,358. 10 
1888, there were 3,227 elementary schools, with 7,332 teachers and 
254,608 pupils. Secondary education is controlled by the gover®- 
ment, which maintained fifteen lyceums, with 343 professors #0 
2,517 pupils in 1887. There are two universities, with 203 law 
students, 414 medical students, 126 students devoted to engineering: 
30 students in the school of mining ; two colleges of agricultare. * 
naval and a military school. There are fourteen normal schools, 
one for each province, for women, with 4,324 students; thirtee? 
normal schools for men, with 2,655 students; seven normal schools 
for both sexes, with 1,818 students; these thirty-four schools have 
730 professors. There is a well-equipped national observatory * 
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BOSTON TO ST. PAUL. 


INSTANTANEOUS VIEWS ALONG THE Hoosac TUNNEL 
LINE —NIAGARA AND THE GRAND TRUNK.—CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & Str. PAUL. 





‘Hope always flies over the vacation woods or the vacation 
waters with the joyous wings of a butterfly.”” This is the way a 
wise writer in the New York Tribune ponders the vacation prob- 
lem. We did not fly to St. Paul in such an rial conveyance ; 
twin rails of steel and ‘‘strong-shouldered steam’’ were the genii 
which annihilated space for us. I may, however, claim the butter- 


fly wings to bring me again to Boston, that, as cicerone of a new 
party, I may hunt out another of the many routes that beckon us 
on toward our beautiful ‘‘ Mecca.’’ 

It is through the wide portals of the Fitchburg Station that we 
file this time, and, in reaponse to the train despatcher’s sonorous 


he 


On LAKE MINNETONKA, 


utterance of a long succession of suborban towns, winding up with, 
‘* By Fitchburg and Hoosac Tunnel Line,’’ we enter one of the 
sumptuous Pullmans and settle ourselves for the journey. 

Not many of our readers can fail to call up their own pictures of 
Concord, Ayer Junction, Fitchburg, and many of the other busy 
towns through which our route lies. Fair Greenfield claims atten- 
tion, and the beautiful Deerfield valley calls up Bryant's graphic 
delineations, and with him we 

—‘* look 
Upon the green and rolling forest-tops, 
And down into the secrets of the glens, 
And streams that with their bordering thickets strive 
To hide their wanderings,’ 


and we, too, 
—‘‘ gaze at once 
Here on white villages, and tilth, and herds, 
And swarming roads, and then on solitudes,’’ 
as our tireless steed burries us on. 

Broad meadows, beautiful clusters of stately elms, and wooded 
hillsides flit past as we ran through the region made memorable by 
the pens of so many well-known American writers. 

The precipitous Hoosacs hide many a sheltered nook where, 

—‘‘ silver-braided rills 
Fling their unclasping bracelets from the hills, 
Till in one gleam, beneath the forest’s wings, 
Melts the white glitter of a hundred springs,”’ 
and we look ont in delight, until a sudden termination is put to our 
sightseeing, as into a tunnel like a tomb we dash. Then ir is 











PROWLERS OF THE POWDER VALLEY. 
Northern Pacific R.R. 


thatfour erudite friends attempt to dispel the darkness of our ig- 
norance by relating the history of this ‘‘‘ongest tannel in the 
world,”’ to all of which we turn a deaf ear, fixing our eager gaze 
upon the little spark of daylight ahead, which begins to broaden, a 
sure indication that we are nearing the outer world again. North 
Adams, the first town beyond the tunnel, enjoys the unique distinc- 
tion of being the first New England town te import the oblique- 





eyed, pig-tailed ‘‘ Johns’’ from the far-off Celestial Empire. 
Lest the mere mention of this should bring down upon us a two- 
volume discussion of the Chinese question, we call the attention of 


all to cloud-girdled Graylock, the ‘‘ Figare-head of Berkshire.’’ 
While the Hoosacs recede and the Tagonics, dome-like, succeed 
them, we enter the Empire State. A night’s swift journeying 
brings us in the early morning to Niagara. Descriptions are out of 
order in our flying trip, but our journey through the Berkshire 
country has brought Holmes to mind go vividly that we cannot re- 
sist quoting a few lines from his poem delivered at the 250th anni- 
versary of Harvard : 


** Of old I wandered by the river's side, 
Between whose banks the mighty waters glide, 
Where vast Niagara, hurrying to it: fall, 
Builds and unbuilda its ever-tumbling wall : 
Oft in my dreams I hear the rash and roar 
Of battiing floods, and feel the trembling shore, 
As the huge torrent, girded for its leap, 
With bellowing thunders, plunges down the steep.’’ 


With its thunders in our ears, and an ineffaceable pictare of the 
mighty cataract vividly stamped upon our memories, we cross the 
intangible something known as the ‘‘ International boundary line,’’ 
and whirl on across Her Majesty’s dominion. 

St. Catherine, Hamilton, and many other Canadian towns clas- 


-|ter about our iron pathway, many of whic offer inducements 


which may tempt us to linger upon our return journey. Detroit is 
reached at eventide, and early morning brings us to Chicago. As 
we hurry from the Grand Trank depot to the Union (our point of 
departure via the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul), we call to 
mind the warm welcome given us at the meeting here in 1887, and 
like a dutiful class at school (perhaps) recite in concert : 


‘* And the rainbow of friendship still arches ite span 
From the green of the sea to the blue Michigan.’’ 


Throughout my entire route I’ve been haunted by the remem- 
brance of a pair of editorial scissora that would lop off all super- 
flaous descriptions, and a capacious waste basket yawning to re- 
ceive them. This recollection comes upon me with renewed force 
as we enter upon our new route, each mile of which teems with at- 
tractive features, and almost every station brings pleasant memories 
of former visits. Milwaukee, with its lovely drives, its palatial 

















A DAY ON THE BITTER Roor. 
Northern Pacific R. R. 


homes, and its beautiful suburbs must be passed with just the 
briefest mention; Waukesha and Oconomowoc, famous as summer 
resorts whose praises are sung the length and breadth of the land, 
will claim notice in spite of all omissions in this line; and where is 
the member of the N. E. A. who would ever dream of forgetting 
beautiful Madison, and the more than royal hospitality accorded to 
us by her citizens in 1884 ? 

But as we push still farther along the line, we are reénforced, at 
Kilbourn City, by a party, who have been spending some time in 
hunting out the wild wonders of the Wisconsin River. Even we, 
‘* ticketed through,’’ cannot fail to get instantaneous views which 
whet our desire for ‘‘ more’’ to the utmost limit of endurance, es- 
pecially as we listen to their stories of the good times at the Kil- 
bourn House, and the many excursions, both by steamer and row- 
boats, which lend interest to this out-of-the-way little city. To all 
their praises I add an emphatic indorsement, as I recall the weird 
rock-panorama I witnessed from the deck of the steamer which 
threaded its way beneath the over-hanging cliffs that hem in the 
river, —walls whose stony faces time and the elements have carved 
into the semblance ot grotesque human figures, chimney-like mon- 
oliths, table rocks, and other strange formations. In one place the 
likeness to the hulls of a line of steamers is so marked that to this 
portion of tho cliffs the term ‘‘ Navy Yard’’ has been applied. 
Well would it be for the country if the naval ships were all as in- 
vulnerable as these rocky counterparts! 

Adding these to the long list to be seen as we return, we reach at 
La Crosse the Mississippi, and turn our faces northward. Along 
the tireless waters of this mighty stream lays all the rest of our 
route. As we stop at Winona, Hastings, Wabasha, Red Wing, and 
other busy towns along the line we feel that more than years sep- 
arates us from the time when this river was only “a dividing line 
separating the wilderness from civilization.’’ The scenery of the 
bluff region of the Upper Mississippi deserves all the praise that the 


most enthusiastic writers can bestow.. The castellated rocks take 
so many strange shapes that I never look at them witbout recalling 
an incident connected with one of my steamboat trips up the river. 
An enthusiastic lady sat watching the glorious pictare as the sunset 
light played upon the rocke, bringing one out in bold relief and 











DUCKING AT DETROIT, MINN. 
Northern Pacific R.R. 


casting the next in deepest shadow, the outlines varying with the 
changing light. Almost involuntarily she exclaimed: “One can 
make whatever he chooses of these rocks!’’ to which a down-easter 
with shrewd, twinkling eyes and a calculating manner, and very 
mach the air of one who would see in Niagara only a mill privi- 
lege, replied, “ That isso, mum! If they’d been in some countries 
the’d have been cracked up into building rock, and a power of 
money made out of them before this!’’ She retired with a deter- 
mination to keep her enthusiasm under control for the future. 
Trempealean, a little rocky island in mid-stream ; Queen’s Blaff, 
six hundred feet above the river; and beautiful Lake Pepin, where, 
for twenty-five miles the river broadens from three to five miles, 
are perhaps the most noticeable bits of the river panorama. The 
latter, with ite romantic legends, and its quaint, historical lore de- 
serves a chapter by itself, but we forget all legends and history as 
the alert airs of the train-men, not to mention the attentions show- 
ered upon us by the sable porter, all say “St. Paul’’ as plain as 
words can say it, and St. Paul it is. EMMA SHAW. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA, 

Six years ago this state appropriated only $130,000 directly from 
her treasury. She now has a school fand of $393,000, and an an- 
nual appropriation of $350,000 for public schools, $3,500 for nor- 
mal schools, and $500 for teachers’ institutes. 








COLORADO. 


Miss Florence Van Diest has returned from her studies in Europe 
to take the position of teacher of drawing in the high school, District 
No. 1, Arrapahoe County. 

The second annual meeting of the Kit Carson County Teachers’ 
Association was held in Burlington Friday and Saturday, May 2 and 
3. A very successfal gathering is reported. 

County Supt. D. M. Longenbough of Montezuma County is doing 
very fine work. The schools under his jurisdiction have increased 
very perceptibly. 

Prof. J. C. Guttery of Grand Junction is getting excellent work 
out of both teachers and pupils. 


CALIFORNIA, 


At a meeting of the Board of Regents of the University of Calie 
fornia, held on the 13th inst., the resignation of President Horace 
Davis was accepted, said resignation to take effect Sept. 15. The 
board, some time since, a resolution requiring the president 
of the university to reside at Berkeley. Mr. Davia gives as a reason 
for his action that it is impossible to comply with the requirement. 

On the evening of the 22d of April, a meeting of the principals 
of the San Francisco schools, with a special committee of the board 
of education and members of the city board of health, was held for 
the purpose of discussing the advisability and practicability of intro- 





ducing physical training into the public schools. The prevailing 
sentiment was that it should be introduced, and the plan is likely to 
be put in operation as soon as practicable. 

It is reported, on good authority, that Rev. Dr. Stratton has been 
elected to a chair in Willamette University. Dr. Stratton was for 
many years president of the University of the Pacific, and latterly 
was at the head of Mills College. He is widely and favorably 
known as a ripe scholar, and an able and enthusiastic educator. 

The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circles of San Francisco 
held their annual reunion at the Calvary Presbyterian Church a 
few evenings ago. The program was entertaining and instructive, 
and general harmony prevailed. Rev. A. C. Hirst, D.D., is presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast segment, and Mrs. M. H. Field, secretary. 

The teachers of San Mateo County have jast closed their institute 
at Redwood City. State Superintendent Hoitt was in attendance. 

The schools throughout the state seem to be taking more interest 
in teaching patriotism than formerly. The American flag now 
floats from hundreds of schoolhouses, while the pupils are taught 
its history, and something of the government whose proud emblem 
it is. The schools of Fresno City celebrated ‘‘ color day,’’ a short 
time ago, with appropriate exercises,—of a historical and patriotic 
nature,—and hundreds of small flags in the hands of pupils mani- 





fested their interest.. 
State Supt Ira G. Hoitt has just completed an official visit 





By far the best books on LANGUAGE and GRAMMAR 
are the 
English, by Mary F. Hyde of the Albany (N. Y.) Normal School. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN THE USE 


-GRAMMAR. 


OF 


Though recently published, these books have already been introduced in over two hundred and fifty cities and towns in New England; in over a bundred and fifty cities and towns in the West, and 


We send FREE an Outline of work for the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and Sth years of school, and sample pages of the Hyde’s Language Books. 
Second Book, 60 cents, In order to make these Books more widely known, we will, until July Ist, 1890, send them at HALF PRICK, by mail postpaid, to those mentioning this paper. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers, H ; 


First Book, 35 cts. ; 


Boston, New York, and Chiceao. 
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hroughout the northern part of the state. He reports the schools 
n good condition and the school officers progressive. In speaking 
f the decorations in Red Bluff during a parade of the Grand Army 
of the Republic recently, he said: ‘‘ Though the streets were lav- 
ishly decorated, I could not help feeling that the handsomost decor- 
Ations to be seen were the good-looking, well-dressed, gentlemanly 
bovs and lady-like girls who appeared upon the streete.’’ 

The Lake County Teachers’ Institate concluded its work a few 
days ago. Professor Allen was present as conductor. The session 
was pronounced a profitable one. In accordance with a plan form- 
ulated at last year’s institute, a number of prizes were given. that 
on educational work by teachers being bestowed upon Miss Minnie 
Hopkins, teacher of the primary department of the Lakeport school. 

Prof. Charles H. Allen, for many years principal of the State 
Norma! School, has been conducting institutes in various parts of 
the state. On the evening of the 16th inst. he delivered a lecture 
at the Young Men’s Christian Association Hall in Fresno City, the 
proceeds of which were to be devoted to the purchase ef books for 
a public library. one 

Fresno City proposes to vote $30,000 bonds for additional school 
facilities. T.S. 


IOWA. 


The committee of the Iowa State Teachers’ Association, con- 
sisting of W. F. King, Mrs. H. L. J. McClellan, Miss Lottie E. 
Granger, J. J. McConnell, and C. P. Rogers, present three questions 
for discussion at the meeting next December. The committee rec- 
ommend that extended written reports be prepared, aud that ab- 
stracts giving a full, intelligible, and just outline of these reports 
in respect to their positions, arg ts, and r mendations be 
furnished in print. The following are the questions, together with 
the committees : 

‘* What shall Precede the American University ?’’ Committee 
to prepare report: James E. Harlin, G. A. Gates, C. P. Rogers, 
C. F. Saylor, C. A. Schaeffer. Advisory Committee: D. W. 
Lewis, B. O. Aylesworth, A. Stevens, J. J. MoConnell, A. N. 
Currier, C. M. Grumbling, Ole O. Roe, Amos Hiatt, C. J. 
Conner. 

‘*The Problem of Individuality in Instruction.’”” Committee to 
prepare report: F. M. Witter, A. W. Stuart, G. W. Samson, R. 
A. Harkness, R. C. Barrett. Advisory Committee: E. W. Stan- 
ton, O. J. Laylander, A. Loughridge, G. B. Frost, Mary Witter, 
R. G. Saunderson, J. M. Mehan, A. F. Stolebarger, Lucy Cartis. 

** Moral Instraction in Public Schools.’’ Committee to prepare 
report: Mrs. H. L. J. McClellan, W. F. King, C. H. Gurney J. 
S. Shoup, H. H. Seerley. Advisory Committee: O. C. Scott, F. 
E. Stratton, W. F. Cramer, Lottie E. Granger, H. M. Bell, M. F. 
Arey, C. H. Pierce, H. B. Larrabee, C, D. Slinker. 








INDIANA. 


F. B. Dressler has been elected superintendent of the Princeton 
schools in place of A. J. Snoke, resigned. 

Spencer County has forty graduates from the township schools 
this year. 

Taylor University, at Ft. Wayne, has been organized with $100,- 
000 of stock at $25 per ehare. 

John W. Carr, principal of the Muncie High School, has been 
chosen superintendent of the Anderson schools for next year. 

At the recent meeting of the State Board of Education favorable 
reports were made upon the following high schools: Bloomington, 

Rockville, Edinburgh, Columbus, Franklin, Jeffersonville, Seymour, 
Brownstown, Spencer, Michigan City, La Porte, Auburn, Hunting- 
ton, Remington, Noblesville, Princeton, Vevay, Vincennes, Wina- 
mac, and Mt. Vernon. All these are to continue in commission for 
the purpore of sending their graduates to the State University. 

Isaac Jenkinson of Richmond, James L. Mitchell of Indiapapolie, 
and Robert S. Robertson of Fr. Wayne, have jast been reélected 
trustees of the State University. 

The state board at its May meeting granted professional licenses, 
good for eight years, anywhere in the state, to nineteen applicants, 
and rejected about the same number. Life state licenses were 
granted to the following teachers: J. W. Carr, Muncie; Jonn C. 
Dickerson, Remington; Andrew J. Dillon, Rochester; S. A. D. 
Harry, Covington; Ella E. Kirtland, Huntington; Fannie Marble, 
South Bend; Wm. H. Rucker, Lawrenceburg; Wm. R. J. Strat- 
ford, Vevay; and Della Straup, Valparaiso. 

The County Superintendents’ Association will meet in Indianap- 
olis, June 17 and 18. There will be papers and discussions on the 
following subjects: ‘‘ The Wages of Teachers, and how Regulated ;’’ 
** What Mast be done to Kaise the Standard of Instruction in the 

District Schools; ’’ ‘* The Apportionments of the School Revenues 
of the State;’”’ ‘‘ The Compensation of County Superintendents 
under the New School Book Law;’’ “‘ The Letter Killeth,—the 
Spirit Maketh Alive ;’’ ** The Couaty Institute for 1890; ”’ ** The 
Teachers’ Reading Circle Work for the Coming Year.’’ 





ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, J. A. MBROBR, Peora. 

Prof. Frank H. Hall of West Aurora has been elected superin- 
tendent of the State Institution for the Blind, at Jacksonville. 

A. V. Greeman of Rochelle haf been elected to fill the position 
vacated by Superintendent Hall at West Aurora. 

The Fairburg High School, Edward Bangs, superintendent, 
graduated a class of ten members on the evening of May 16. 


ters’ Club, the club was represented as favoring the lowa law,—this | 
seems to be an error. The decision was in favor of the Massachu- | 
setts law: That textbooks be purchased and furnished free, the | 
same as other sopplies, the pupils to have the option of buying 
their own books. The views of so important a body of schoolmen 
should not be misrepresented. ay 

The Illinois Schoolmistresses’ Club held its Jast session in the 
rooms of the board of education, Chicago, May 2. Including the 
Chieago teachers present, the number attending was over 100. 
Assistant City Superintendent, Mrs. Young, entertained the club 
together with the Eclectic Club of Chicago at the residence of 
Mrs. Walsh, Calumet avenue. One of the items of entertainment 
at this reception was an excellent paper on ‘George Sand,’’ read 
by Mrs. Mitchell. 

Sapt. N. C. Dougherty of Peoria, who made an address at the 
late State Teachers’ Association of Geergia, at Columbus, reports 
the outlook for education in that state to be very |promising. The 
men in charge of the school interests are men in the prime of life, 
graduates of colleges almost without exception, up to the educa- 
tional idea of the time, enthusiastic, hopeful, and in dead earnest. 





MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, E@B8RT. L. BRIGes, Grand Haven. 


In the report of the doings at the last meeting of the Schoolmas- | 





Mr. W. W. Chalmers of Comsgelie has been elected superin- 
tendent of the schools of Grand Rapids. The president of the 





board of education twice vetoed the action of the board, but the 
election was finally accomplished over the president’s veto. 

Muskegon has secured Mr. Gilman C. Fisher of Weymouth, 
Mass , to supervise its schools for the coming year. Superintend- 
ent Fisher is already introduced to the Michigan schools by his 
manuals of arithmetic and geography, and will be heartily welcomed 
among the educators of the state. 

Mr. ©. N. Kendall has been the very successful superintendent 
of the Jackson schools for the past four yesrs. The board of edu- 
cation of Eest Saginaw, recognizing his eminent executive abilities, 
has called him to the position made vacant by the resignation of 
Supt. C. P. Thomas. 

Michigan Agricultural College, at Lansing, opened for the sum- 
mer on ‘Tuesday, May 27, after a ten days’ vacation. The college 
is having a year of unusual prosperity, both in respect to attend- 
ance and successful instruction. Arrangements are now made to 
receive special students during the summer months, for work either 
with classes or as individuals in the sciences and English work. 
Excellent laboratory facilities for science study are here afforded 
teachers during the long vacation of the public schools, and each 
year many are taking advantage of the opportunity to prepare for 
more thorough science teaching. 

Among the changes announced for the ensuing year are the fol- 
lowing : Supt. J. W. Cupples of Spring Lake accepts the charge 
of Corunna schools, after six years of service in the former town ; 
Sapt. Stuart McKibben of Petosky removes to Marshall; Supt. 
W. C. Hewett of Union City is elected by the Three Rivers board ; 
Supt. J. W. Miller of Dowagiac is called to the superintendency of 
the Ludington schools. This is emphatically a year of changes. 

The ‘‘ Menaechmi’’ of Plautus was given by members of the class of 
1892, Michigan University, at Ann Arbor, May 31. This was the first 
exhibition of this author's work in this country. The young ladies 
of the class prepared the costumes, which were taken from classical 
models. The success of the performance was chiefly dne to the en- 
ergy and care of Professor Drake of Ann Arbor. A copy of the 
play, with an English translation, was prepared for the use of the 
audience. It will be repeated in Chicago, June 6, and later prob- 
ably in Detroit. ‘‘Menaechmi’’ is the source of Shakespeare’s 
** Comedy of Errors.’’ 

MINNESOTA, 
State Editor, V. @. CURTIS, Winona. 

Programs for the commencement exercises of the state normal 
schools have been received. The diplomas to be given to the grad- 
uates have been signed by the governor, and are 130 in number. 

The order of exercises at Winona was as follows: Annual sermon 
by Rev. Wallace H. Butrick of St. Paul, Sunday, May 25; class 
day exercises, Monday; model school exercises, Tuesday afternoon ; 
commencement exercises, Wednesday morning; president’s recep- 
tion to graduating class, Wednesday evening. The class at Winona 
numbers fifty-three. 

At Mankato the annual sermon was delivered on Sunday, May 
25, by Rev. F. M. Rule, of Mankato; address to the literary societies 
on Monday evening, by Dr. 0. H. Tiffany of Minneapolis; class 
day exercises, Tuesday afternoon; commencement exercises, Wed- 
nesday evening: address to the class and presentation of diplomas 
by Hon. D. L. Kiehle, superintendent of public instruction. There 
are thirty-eight graduates in the class at Mankato. 

At St. Cloud, Rev. G. H. Gamble delivered the commencement 
sermon on the 25th, and on Monday, at 2.30 p.m., was held a field 
day on the campus; on Monday evening, Homer B. Sprague, presi- 
dent of North Dakota University, Grand Forks, gave a lecture on 
“ Milton as an Educator’’; on Tuesday evening a social reunion of 
of the alamni and literary societies was held. The graduating 
exercises took place on Wednesday morning, with presentation of 
yt woman and address by Gov. W.R. Merriam. Thirty-one received 

iplomas. 





The Moorhead State Normal School is the infant, and this is its 


umbers but eight. The class sermon is given by Rey. 
oo ne, Pollet on aeolian afternoon, at 3 o’clock ; field day was 
held on the campus on Tuesday, and class day on Wednesday. The 
graduating exercises were held on Thursday, the 29th, and His Ex. 
cellency. Governor Merriam, presented the diplomas, and Hon. S8.W. 
Pattee, president of the normal board, delivered an address. 

The high school at Austin, county seat of Mower County, was de- 
stroyed by fire, April 28. The students were marched out in mili- 
tary order, so that no panic occurred and no lives were lost. 

Prof. Darius Steward has ~~ aes to oe emer 
ls of Rochester at the same salary as /ast year. 
a ar) Rankin of Red Wing has been reélected. Superin- 
tendent Rankin is an able educator, and will conduct a training 
class for teachers at the Waseca Chautauqua Assembly during the 
h of Jaly. i 
m Prof, J.M < Richardson of Le Suer has been reélected principal 
of the public schools at an increased salary. = 

Prof. E. R. Shepard and wife of Minneapolis will take a trip to 

r during the summer. 
eae Denfeld has been reélected superintendent of the Duluth 
schools for the ensuing year, at a salary of $2,500. 

President Thomas J. Gray of the St. Cloud Normal School has 
sent in a letter of resignation. The resignation has been accepted 
by the normal board, but his successor has not yet been appointed. 

Prof. J. C. Gilman, principal of the Wabasha High School died 
during the first week in May. He was a young man of brilliant 
promise, and was loved and respected by all who knew him. 

Winona has reélected Supt. V. G. Curtis, with an increase of 
salary. 


NEBRASKA. 

The graduating exercises of the Beatrice High School took place 
May 23. A class of eight young ladies graduated 

The Dodge County Association met at Fremont, May 17. ‘‘ His- 
tory’? was ably treated by Mr. J. A. Cummings, the discussion 
being led by Mr. W. Parker. Prof. E. F. Potter treated the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Spelling ’’ ; Miss Ivy Reed opened the discussion. In the 
afternoon Miss Sarah Beebe discussed the question, ‘‘ Why do we 
Fail in Teaching ?’’ ‘‘ Drawing’’ was the subject of a paper by 
Prof. G. H. Mohler; and ‘‘ Grube Numbers’’ was treated by Mrs. 
Danielson. Prof. J. F. Hornberger opened the discussion. Prof. 
T. H. Bradbury delivered a lecture before the members and their 
friends in the evening. 


NEW YORK. 


A teachers’ institute for the second district of Essex Countv was held 
at Ticonderoga, May 26 to 30. The officers were : Hon. A. S. Draper, 
superintendent of public instruction; Prof. I. H. Stout, conductor ; 
who were assisted by Wm. J. Milne, LL.D.; Prof. Fox Holden, 
Miss Ella L. Richardson; Prins. E. J. Owen, '[. R. Kneil, F. V. 
Lester, B. L. Brown, R. R. Stevenson. Prof. C. L. Akely was 
musical director; Miss Sara M. Deane and Miss Lizzie Stevenson, 
organists; and Charles H. Wilson acted as secretary. 

The second meeting of the Champlain Valley Educational Coun- 
cil was held at the Union School building, Port Henry, on Satur- 
day, May 24. The subjects discussed were: ‘‘ Physical Training 
in the Public Schools ’’ ; ‘‘ Systematic Temperance Work’’; *‘ The 
Advantages of Summer Schools’’; ‘‘ Relation of the Teacher to 
the Pupil Before and After School’’; ‘‘ How Shall We Induce 
Teachers to do More Professional Work ?’’ ‘‘ How can we Secure 
Regular Attendance of all Pupils ?’’ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Normal Notes.—Dr. C. E. Ehinger and wife have been secured 
as directors of the new gymnasium at West Chester. Dr. Ehinger 
were formerly a professor in the Chicago Medical College. 

The normal school has added $1,000 worth of books during the 
year. It contains 4,000 volumes, and its seventy-five magazines 
and papers are free to the whole school. The school has grown 
constantly in every respect, and ia now the largest and most flour- 
ishing in the state. There are 700 students in attendance this year. 
In the past nine years the buildings and outer permanent improve- 
ments have cost over $150,000 additional. 

Mrs. Welsh will have charge of the elocution department at 
Bloomsburg Normal School, and Professor Bakeless, who gradu- 
ates from Lafayette College this year, will have charge of the sci- 
entific department. All classes at Bloomsburg are regulated by 
electric clocks, with separate belle for Saturday and Sunday. 
Manuaal training will be provided for in the new wing which is now 
being built. The trustees have added more than four acres to the 
grounds during the year, three of which include the beautiful grove 
on the north of the school; they have opened a well-supplied read- 
ing-room, have added materially to the cabinet of specimens in biol- 
ogy. and have fitted up a chemical laboratory, which is in the hands 
of Professor Chapin from Johns Hopkins University. A military 
company has been organized and eqnipped with muskets, that the 
young men may obtain the great benefit of military training. Mem- 
bership in the company is not compulsory. ‘The drill-officer, Pro- 
fessor Chapin, holds a certificate from the United States gov- 
ernment. 


WISCONSIN. 
Supt. A. W. Millard of Green Lake County has resigned his posi- 





first commencement. The program was an ambitious one, though 


tion to accept a position in Minneapolis. 





NATIONAL NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


The NationAL Music Course, which is now studied by more 
combined, is constantly going into new places and there is 
supply this demand, summer normal 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


Mr. H. H. Moore of Fairfield goes to Yarmouth, 
as principal of the high school. 

: Professor Mclotire of Kent's Hill will accept a 
situation in Connecticut. 

The first semi-annual session of the Piscataquis 
County Teachers’ Association, for 1890, was held 
at Milo, the 23d and 24th of May. 

Frederick L. Smith, principal of the Needham 
(Mass.) High School, a native of Maine and 
graduate of Bowdoin (’86), delivered the Memo- 
rial oration before the John W. Brown Post, South 
Waterboro’. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.— Visitation day has been a great feat- 
ure this season. Patriotism. sewing and cooking, 
drawing and music, have characterized the day. 
The Prince, E. Bentley Young, master, had the 
most complete exhibit of typical school work from 
the kindergarten to graduation we have yet seen 
in any city. We hope to present illustrations of 
the work in each grade. 

The John A. Andrew School, J. M. Dill, master, 
made a great occasion of the day. The sewing 
work of the school, which is exceptionally fine, was 
so displayed that it was easy to see the variety, qual- 
ity, and progress of the work from grade to grade. 
A resident of the district presented a beautiful 
flag, in memory of the first principal of the school, 
Leander Waterman, and Mr. Dill made it the oc- 
casion of a fine tribute to his predecessor as a man, 
soldier, and teacher. 

The Bigelow School, F. H. Ripley, master, 
was on dress parade in every classroom for 
two hours, after which the pupils passed to 
the large hall, where a throng of parents were as- 
sembled, and music and recitations entertained the 
appreciative company. This is Mr. Ripley's first 
year in the school, and it was made an occasion of 
general congratulation upon the success of the 
year. 

Walter S. Parker, master of the Everett School, 
delivered the Memorial Day oration at Stoneham. 
Mr. Parker is as popular out in the world as he is 
with the teachers and pupils of his building. He 
is frequently in demand for institute work and 
public addresses. 

Charles W. Hill, master of the Highland School, 
took part in the Memorial Services at Forest Hills 
Cemetery. 

Samuel J. Bullock, master of the Banker Hill 
School, was upon the platform with Gen. D. E. 
Sickles at Tremont Temple on Memorial Day. 
General Sickles made one of the most notable ad- 
dresses of the season. 

The Lowell School, with its youngest offspring, 
the Lucretia Crocker Primary, gave a fine exhibi- 
tion of its year’s work. The older pupils dis- 
played some very good work done with knives, 
while the little folks quite held their own in their 
exhibit of paper foldings and cuttings, clay mold- 
ing, and color work. With all these, the superior 
papers in drawings, writing, language, and arith- 
metic proved conclusively that what some might 
choose to call the more substantial branches of ed- 
ucation had been in no degree superseded by the 
ornamental. 


The Athol High School has received busts of 
Shakespeare and of Goethe. These were pre- 
sented as a memorial by the parents of one of the 
senior class who died during the winter. 

J. D. Billings, one of the Cambridge grammar 
masters, delivered the Memorial Day address at 
Bridgewater in the forenoon and at Chelsea in the 
evening. 

Quite a number of Holyoke teachers are plan- 
ning to attend the Martha’s Vineyard Summer In- 
stitute this summer. 

Pittsfield teachers are making plans for a meet- 
ing to be held early in June, at which they will be 
uddressed by some prominent educationalist. 

Those who have been anxiously looking for the 
announcement of the spring meeting of the Middle 
sex County Association forgot that the meetings 
are now held in the fall. The 1890 meeting takes 
place Oct. 31. 

The schoolmasters of the Connecticut Valley 
will hold their second regular meeting at Cooley's 
Hotel, Springfield, Mass., on Saturday, Jane 7, at 
1,30 p.m. The business meeting will be followed 
by dinner at 2.30 p. m., after which the topic, 
**The Schoolmaster out of School,’’ will be dis- 
cussed. The firat meeting of the club was so suc- 
cessful and pleasant, that this second gathering 
should witness as large, if not larger, attendance. 
The execative committee which has charge of the 
meeting consists of H. B. Knox of Palmer, F. 8. 
Morrison of Hartford, and William Orr, Jr., of 
Springfield. 

State Agents Fletcher and Bailey recently held 
teachers’ meetings of a day or half day each in 
nine towns of Berkshire, Franklin, and Hamp- 
Shire Counties. At Ashfield and Charlemont 
teachers gathered from ten different towns, and 
Superintendent Dartt assisted the agents in hold- 
ing the institutes. 

e district superintendents of schools repre- 
senting the three western counties met with State 
Agent Fletcher at Northampton, last week. The 
reiation of the superinteodent to the committees 
and teachers was discussed. Methods of school 
visitation and instruction were considered. The 
superintendents are all able and earnest men, and 
their faithful work is bearing fruit in the schools 
of the country towns. 

Superintendent Perkins of Chicopee conducted 














For a STaTE NORMAL ScHoou. The presi- 
dent has asked us to recommend a Professor of 
Natural Sciences, and one of Mathematics.—Nor- 
mal training desirable. Address, TEACHERS’ 
Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn 3t., 


the exercises at the raising of the first flag on a 
public school in his town, May 21. 

Prin. William T. Taylor raised the new flag of 
the West Warren Grammar School, Friday, May 
23. Patriotic exercises by the members of the 
school were the order of the day. 

Dr. C, L. Haynes of the Palmer Primary 


position at Stanton, Va. 

Principal Whiting of the Greenfield High School 
was one of the judges at the prize speaking contest 
of the class of ’91, Shelburne Falls Academy. 

Supt. G. C. Channel of Dedham has been elected 
to a similar position in Melrose at a handsome 
salary. This is one of the most delightful fields of 
labor in the country. A small, wide awake, in- 
telligent suburban community with plenty of 
money and a determination to have the best schools 
possible. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

The eighty-eighth anniversary of the founding 
of the East Greenwich Academy will be celebrated 
by a reunion of former students on Thursday, 
Juve 19, At 10.15 a. m. literary exercises, Rev. 
S. F. Upham of Drew Theological Seminary, the 
orator; Mrs. M. S. Case of Highland Park 
Conn., the poetess; and Col. J. Albert Monroe of 
New London, Conn., the historian. At 1 p. m. 
dinner, under a mammoth tent upon the campus, 
followed by speeches and a good time generally. 
Former students will please send their names and 
post-office addresses to the principal, Rev. F. D. 
Blakeslee, D.D., East Greenwich, that circulars 
containing full information may be mailed them. 

The local press of Westerly reprinted three col- 
umns of the annual report of Prin. Everett C. 
Willard. It is good reading, and will do a deal 
of good in the community. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The pupils of that old established institution, 
the North Brookfield High School, recently gave 
&@ presentation of the drama, “From Sumter to 
Appomattox,’’ before a large and appreciative 
andience, realizing a good sum with which to 
supply themselves with apparatus, etc. The feat- 
ure of chief importance was the gift of a large and 
beautifal flag to the high school, by the Ezra 
Batcheller Post 51, G.A.R. The members of the 
Post were present iu a body, occupying front seate. 
The presentation speech contained an outline of 
American history, with especial emphasis laid upon 
the importance attached by the early settlers to 
the schoolhouse and schooling. That and the 
freedom of thought, and freedom of action based 
upon the instruction so freely provided by state 
and pation and symbolized in the grand old flag, 
were sentiments that called forth the hearty cheers 
of the veterans at the close of the speech. To this 
Principal Hoyt responded most admirably. The 
whole occasion was one to stimulate patriotism, a 
much needed element in the rising young America 
of these trying days. 


DULUTH SUMMER SCHOOL. 





Henry Cohn will conduct a Summer School of 
Languages, at Duluth, beginning July 8 and con- 
tinuing till Aug. 16. The classes will meet in the 
High School room. 

This school means business. It proposes to 
teach the reading and writing of French, German, 


Spanish, and Italian by the natural method, so 
that the students can use these languages with a 
fluency and reliability which will astonish them. 
German will be taught by Henry Cohn; French 
by Ernest Sicard, Mme. L. A Cohn, and Mlle. 
Arcadie Villere; German by Karl Seligman and 
Miss Julia Bauer; Spanish by Candido Rosi; and 
Italian by G. Mantellini. 

Duluth is one of the most delightful spots in 
America for asummer vacation. The temperature 
here averages from five to eight degrees lower than 
at the seaside and mountain resorts of the Eastern 
and Middle States. The citizens have interested 
themselves in the school, so that board will be fur- 
nished at specially low rates, and nothing will be 
left undone for the entertainment of the students. 





Tur TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION, of Chicago, 70 Dearborn street, has been 
asked to recommend a drawing master for a large 
Eastern Academy. Salary, $1800. One of the 
best schools of the East. Write them. 











WANTED, 


Responsible position in educational publishing or 
school supply-house, by energetic and reliable young 
man—now teaching. 

PROFESSOR, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





Western Female Seminary 
eMiss Leila S, McKee, Prin., Oxford, O, 


Thirty-sixth year. Opens Sept. 3rd, 1890. 
Full Academic and Seminary courses. 
Complete courses in Music, Elocution and 
Art. Students fitted for best Eastern Col- 
leges. Laboratory work in Sciences. 
Library, 5,000 volumes, Steam heat; 
Electric light: Healthful location. 
TERMS $180. PER YEAR. 


Camp 


Finest places for sammer schools in 
America, along the Great Northern 
Railway Line, by the lakes and in the 
woods of Minnesota. Write F. I. 
Whitney, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, 
Minn., or A. C. Harvey, New Eng- 


Schools. 








land Agt., 228 Washington Street, 
Boston, for information. 





School has resigned her position to accept a similar . 





GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From May 26, to June 1, inclusive.) 


— Lee monument unveiled at Richmond. 
— Spring palace at Fort Worth, Tex., burned. 
— Probability of an electric ocean ship being 





uilt, 
— Slight shock of earthquake in the Mohawk 
alley. 
— Disgraceful riot of students at Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 
— Dedication of the Garfield monument at 
Cleveland. 
— A band of Apaches committing outrages in 
the Chiricahui mountains. ~ 
— Jameson’s new cutter ‘‘ Irena ’’ beaten by the 
** Yarana,’’ ‘* Thistle,”’ and ‘* Valkyrie.”’ 
— Newfoundland said to be almost on the verge 
of rebellion against the imperial government. 
— Governments of Europe negotiating with a 
view to common action for suppressing anarchism. 
— Experiments in firing shells charged with dy- 
namite at Perryville, N. Y., cut short by the ex- 
plosive of the big nine-inch rifle. Many have 
narrow escapes. 


For MONTHS in many papers there was an 
advertisement by THE TKACHERS’ Co-OPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION, of Chicago, for a Latin Pro- 
fessor for the leading University of the West. 
Daring all three months only these answers were 
received to this advertisement. These three men 
were nominated, and one has just been elected. 
See announcement inashort time. This is the 
best position in many ways ever filled by a teach- 
ers’ agency. The man elected did not even know 
his name had been presented, till he received the 
formal offer. It will pay you to learn of The 
Teachers’ Codperative Association, of Chicago. 














FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 
Announcement { Extraordinary. 


ENOVGLOPEDIA —BRITANNIGA 


COMPLETE FOR $38.00. 


Our edition is not cheaply bound, or poorly 


printed. It is a fac-simile of the original, page 


for page, volume for volume, marginal refer- 


erences—all. [| 
The entire 25 volumes are now ready. 


You need not wait for the slow completion of 
volume after volume, with the attendant risks of 
that method of delivery. We GUARANTEE SATIS 
FACTION. If the purchaser is not satisfied for 
any reason, he can return the books within three 
days, and the money will be refunded. Remem- 
ber this is the same work exactly as the NINE 
DOLLAR per vol. ($225.00) edition, only it is not 
so expensively made. 

A word as to international copyright : We have 
long favored such a law; in its absence, it has 
become well-nigh, if not wholly, impossible to do 
a successful book business and respect the wishes 
of the holders of foreign copyrights. Our books, 
again and again, are reprinted in England without 
so much as a thank you. If we make a market 
for a foreign book, it is straightway reprinted 
against us, at a less price, by some one who pays 
no royalty. We are forced by self-protection to 
adopt the following rule as the fairest, all around, 
that is practicable—to publish what we wish of 
foreign books, and then pay the foreign copyright 
owners what we think to be a just share of the 
profits. This we regard as the nearest approach 
practicable to an equitable working plan until our 
Nation has recovered from its collapse of con- 
science on the International Copyright question. 
This rule we apply to our handling of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. 

We invite all to call at our store and examine 
our marvellously cheap edition of this wonderful 
work, or send money for a set. 

Do not be misled by other offers. The adver- 
tisement of a cheap edition by a Philadelphia 
house is misleading. The edition so advertised 
is a cheap, hastily gotten up Chicago edition, of 
which only several volumes have as yet been 
published. 

Remember, that we GUARANTEE SATISFAC- 
TrON and that the entire work is ready for exam- 
ination and delivery. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
18 & 10 Astor Place, N. Y. 





E will send free to all ap licants our new Cata- 
logue of TEACHERS’ LPS. 
N. E. PUB. OO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE MAIDEN’S SUMMER SONG. 
“ There’s nothing half so sweet in life, 
As love’s young dream.’’ 


So sings the maid whose lover treats 
Her to ice cream. 





— Boston Courter. 





— The world is growing better every day, the 
“ good old times’’ are times that we are thankful 
we did not live in, for our health and comfort. 
We prefer electric light to candles, we prefer a 
hair mattress to a corn-husk bed, we prefer a 
palace car to a mule team, and every sensible 
woman prefers the modern Ferris “Good Sense”’ 
corset waist to that old abomination, the corset 
stiffened with bones. 





— ‘*I wish to say to the congregation,’’ said the 
minister, ‘‘ that the pulpit is not responsible for 
the error of the printer on the tickets for the con- 
cert in the Sunday-school room. The concert is 
for the benefit of the Arch Fund, not the Arch 
Fiend. We will now sing hymn six, ‘‘ To err is 
human, to forgive divine.’’—American Hebrew. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To THE Eprror: — 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of Wr" cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall glad to send two bottles of my 
remedy FREE to nm of your readers who have con- 
ame on, if they will send me their Express and P. 
O. address. Respectfully, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 





— We have no patience with a man who is for- 
ever sneering about women. Women are better 
than men; better natured at all events. Why, 
look here! the other day we saw half a dozen 
women standing in the doorway of a railroad 
station, and they were as full of smiles as a first- 
class saloon. There they stood and talked, oh, 
so pleasantly! It was a beautiful sight to look 
upon. How different from those men who were 
trying to get into the depot! Their faces were 
disfigured by scowls, they trembled all oyer with 
anger, and the wicked words they uttered were 
quite frightful. After seeing what we did that 
day, it is useless trying to make us believe that a 
woman isn’t a great deal sweeter-tempered than a 
man. — Transcript, 





WHAT IS A COLD in the head? Medical au- 
thorities say it is due to uneven clothing of the 
body, rapid cooling when in a perspiration, etc. 
The important point is, that a cold in the head is 
an inflammation of the lining membrane of the 
nose, which, when unchecked, is certain to pro- 
duce a catarrhal condition,—for catarrh is essen- 
tially a “cold,’’ which nature is no longer able to 
‘* resolve,’’ or throw off. Ely’s Cream Balm has 
proved its superiority, and sufferers should resort 
to it before that common ailment becomes seated 
and ends in obstinate catarrh. 


— ‘*Do you ever receive contributions written 
on both sides of the paper ?’’ asked a gentleman 
entering a newspaper office. ‘‘ No, sir; never,’’ 
emphatically replied the editor. ‘ All right; I 
was going to indorse this check to your order, but 
I didn’t want you to break your rules.’’ Then he 
went out, leaving the editor in a deep green study. 
— American Hebrew. 





— Lucifer matches, when first invented in 1834, 
were sold fifty for twenty-five cents. Now whole 
forests are made into matches, and the price of a 
gross, like that of Esterbrook’s Steel Pens, is next 
to nominal. 


— Doctor—‘‘ Tell you the truth, I'm heartily 
sick of my profession. If you only knew how 
many fools come to me for advice—”’ 

Frankleigh—‘‘I never thought of it before, but 
it does seem foolish, that’s a fact.’’— Transcript. 


Tue TEACHERS’ Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION of Chicago has an unusually large demand 
for skilled teachers. It will be of advantage to 
teschers to run their eye over the special positions 
advertised on the second page following, under 
teachers’ agencies. 











SOHOOL OF | Most thorough training for voice, 
body and mind. Opens Oct. 9th. 


EXPRESSION. Summer at Newport, July 5, Circu- 


lars free. 8.8. CURRY, 15% Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Finest resorts in America along the 


HUNTING GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
St. Paul, Minn., or A, C. Harvey, 
cursions to finest resorts following the National 








Write F. I. Whitney, G. P. & T. A., 
FISHING. Street, Boston, for particulars. Ex- 





& in Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana. 
New England Agent, 228 Washington 
Teachers’ Convention in St. Paul, Minn., July 4 to 11. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper's Magazine for June has for its| Jack Sheppard, and Dick Turpin, 


frontispiece a portrait of Alphonse Daudet, drawn 
by J. W. Alexander. The new Tartarin story by 
Daudet will be published complete before the 


French public can share in enjoying the immense 
drolleries of the original. This preference given 
to the American public by one of the greatest liv- 
ing French novelists, the hearty codperation of one 
of the greatest living American novelists, and the 
distinguished assistance of Rossi, Myrbach, and 
others, creators of an origipal style io the art of 
illustration, have combined with the enterprise of 


F. B. Goodrich, with diagrams, illustrating some 
ractice hands for beginners; and © angers 

ite i ne article on Clande Vaval, 
leroes,’’ a pictaresq vag ee 
Pyle, with illustrations drawn by the author ; 
‘Three Sisters,’’ one of the four poems io the 
number, is a strikingly modern production, by a} 
new poet, Angie W. Wray. The subj-cts treated | 
in the Editorial Departments include ** Journalistic | 
| Ethics,” reflections by George William Cartis ; | 
‘The American Drama and the promise of an, 
American Comedy,”’ a review, by W. D. Howells ; 
and a suggestion in regard to a dominant factor io 
modern life, from Charles Dudley Warner. Price, 
$4.00 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 





|many curious popul.r superstitions. There is a 


' : ; ive, including a landscape by Alexan. 
, . f punishments a instructive, inc Sed pe by Alexan 

—_ a ‘hare ames mtg There is an| der of ‘‘ Reginald’s Tower. 2 Edward Atkinson 
illustrated descriptive article on ‘Tin and its| writes on ‘* Comparative Taxation,’ which will be 
Native Land, by M. Brana de St. Pol Lias; Mrs. | found to bear directly upon the current discussions 
Fanny D Bergen contributes the third installment - ee pe ay ony al x. 
oe > aee,?? isi and interestiog « e M. 

of ber *‘ Animal and Plant Lore,’’ comprising ll of the cost of gathering news, with other 


. Léon Férdécicqg of Theodor | matters germane to the subject. ** The Life of 
ce Mg A A ll of on ol theory in| Lineoln’’ has a sequel in this pamber. consisting 
biology, with a portrait. The other departments |of numerous memoranda of great interest and 
are full of ioteresting bits of scientific matter. | value. The poems are by Florence Earle Coates, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Fifty cents a| W. C. Wilkinson, the late Mrs. Hutcheson, An- 
pumber; $5.00 a year. drew LB. Saxton, Edward A. Oldbam, Charles 
Henry Webb, and others. The Topics of the 

—The Century Magazine for June opens with | Time wg he following >. — Out. 
: “ _llook for Wood-Eograving’’; ‘** Journalism and 
an article by Mr. Albert Shaw, on ‘‘ London Poly Newsmongers’”’; ‘' Nine Thousand Manaseripts” 


the American publishers to bring about one of the : 
=e signal * iecnstlanal ph by in the history} — The Popular Science Monthly for Jane isa 
of modern letters. This unique literary transac-| remarkable number. Herbert Spencer, President 
tion signalizes the beginning of the Sfth (veichior| Andrew D. White, and Hon. David A. Wells are 
rper’s Magazine. icom ugéne Mele ; : ye 
de Vogiié, a eniees of the Sunde Aaniene and |@mong the contributors. President White's — 
author of the vivid papers on Russian life, contrib-|is on ‘‘ The Antiquity of Man and Egyptology ; 
utes an account of what he saw during a trip| Mr. Spencer ably considers the sentiment and idea 
‘Through the Caucasus.” The short stories are|of ‘* Justice’; Mr. Wells contributes a descrip- 
by new American writers, George A. Hibbard and | tion of certain “ Evidences of Glacial Action in 
Matt Crim, and the clever artist and author, F.;South Eastern Connecticut,’’ accompanied iby 
Hopkinson Smith. Among the other contents/ pictures of some of the immense boulders which 
are: ‘‘ The Enemy’s Distance,’ by Park Benja-|are found in this section. Prof. C. H. Hender- 


technics and Peoples’ Palaces,’’ with admirable 
illustrations. The frontispiece is a striking por- 
trait of Walter Besant, author of ‘‘ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men.’’ John La Farge, describes 
the very beautifal temple of Lyémitsii, in Japan, 
and makes some general remarks on Japanese 
architecture. Walter Camp’s illustrated paper on 
**Track Athletics in America’’ is particularly 
timely. The second of Mrs. Mason's illustrated 
papers on “‘ The Women of the French Salons”’ 
treats of the literary influence of the Salons in the 
Seventeenth Century. A paper illustrated with 


(received in one year by The Century Magazine) ; 
and the ‘‘ Influence of Athletics.’’ Price, $4 (0) 
a year; single numbers, 35 cents. New York: 
The Century Company. 


— The Homiletic Review for Jane has several 
articles of extraordizary interest. The leading 
paper is entitled “ Calvinism and Fatalism,”’ by 
Dr. F. F. Ellinwood. It is keen, searching, in- 


cisive, and turns the tables on the enemies of 
Christianity. ‘‘ The Relation of Old Testament 


min, Ph.D., explaining Lieutenant Bradley A. 
Fiske’s important invention for range finding at 
sea by electricity; ** The American Barlesque,’’ 
by Laurence Hatton, richly illustrated with por- 
traits of leading actors of the past and present; 
‘* Fiirst Bismarck,’’ by George Moritz Wahl, with 
plate portrait of the ex-Chancellor; “ The Best- 
governed City in the World,’’ a striking paper 
upon municipal polity, by Julian Ralph; ‘* The 
Young Whist-player’s Novitiate,’’ by Professor 


son has the fourth of his illustrated articles on 
glass-making entitled ‘‘ Ia the Atelier of a Glass- 
Worker.’”’ *‘ Atmospheric Dast,’’ by Dr. William 
Marcet, is an account of some kinds of the fine 
particles that float in the air, and of the part they 
play in the phenomena of nature. Mr. Barr 
Ferree’s paper is on ‘* Utility in Architecture.’’ 
Under the title “ Eduvation and Crime,’’ Rev. A. 
W. Gould replies to an article in the January 
Monthly, by Benjamin Reece, and maintains that 


four very striking wood-cut engravings by El-| Types to Revelation,” by Dr. McLane of New 
bridge Kingsley is devoted to the young American, | Haven, is a satisfactory presentation of this im- 
Albert Pinkham Ryder, who is here called ‘‘ A| portant subject. Dr. John Hall’s brief sketch of 
Modern Colorist.’’ Joseph Jefferson’s Autobiog-| the life and work of the late Dr. John Edgar of 
raphy this month deals with the ‘* Keans in Aus-| Belfast will be read with profound interest. Lr, 
tralia,’’ there being full-page illustrations of Mr. | Lanphear concludes his able paper on ‘* Pantheiem 
aud Mrs. Chas. Kean. Charles de Kay bas an-|and the New Theology.’’ Dr. Sherwood, one of 
other paper in his series on Ireland, this one being | the editors, has a careful and discrimioating arti- 
entitled ‘‘ Irish Kings and Brehons.’’ The pict-|cle on the “Christian Endeavor Movement.’’ 
ures accompanying this article are very curious' The sermons, ten in all, are by such preachers as 








Some Recent Publications. 





Title. 
Chambers Encyclopedia (Vol. V.) 
Economic Basis of Protection. 
Christian Theism. ; 
Pure Saxon English. 
A Japanese Buy. . 
Delsarte Recitation Book. , 
Pre Adamites. . ; ‘ > . 
The Reformed Primer and First Reader. 
The Origin ofthe Aryans. . 2 ; 
America’s Favorite Humorists. 
Beila’s Blue Book. ; 
Los Cerritos , 
Girls and Women, ‘ . 
The Church’s Certain Faith. 
Edward Burton. : ‘ , ‘ ; 
Index Guide to Travel and Art Study in Europe. 
Day and Night Stories. : : ° A 
When We Were Boys. . ‘ 
Carthage and the Carthaginians. 
A Woodland Wooing. . ‘ 
Miss Brooks... . ‘ 
Among the Selkirk Glaciers. 
The Statesinan’s Year Book. 
Adventures of a Younger Son. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





Henry Hoitt & CompaAny’s CATALOGUE 
of 191 pages presents a list of hundreds of school- 
books. Prominent among them are those of the 
American Science Series, including Professors 
Newcomb and Holden's Astronomies, Sedgwick’s 
Biology, Bessey’s Botany, Packard’s Zodlogy, 
Martin’s Human Body, William James’ Psychol- 
ogy, and General Walker's Political Economy. 
Other books on science are Baldwin's Psychology, 
Hall and Bergen’s Physics, and MacAlister's 
Zodlogy. In the Mathematical Series, Newcomb 
occupies the greatest prominence; in History, 
Freeman, Gallandet, Gardiner, and Johnston are 
leaders; in English language and literature, Bain, 
Beer, Bright, Clark, Corson, Hardy, Johnson, 
Lounsbury, Nesbit, and Taine are prominent 
names; in German language and literature, Black- 
well, Francke, Heness, Huss, Jagemann, Joynes- 


Otto, Kaiser, Kettel, Klemm, Otis, Otto, Stern, 
Spanhoofd, Storme, Unterhaltung, Wenckeback, 
Whitney; in French literature, Alliot, Aubert, 
Bellows, Bocher, Eugene, Gase, Julien, Monton- 
nier and Pylodet. 


ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and e Hire, and stop 
ad GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


600 Sy egg Lae Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. uropean plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

ts supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY.—The anpual 
advertisement of this old and tried institation for 
the education of young ladies, appears in another 
colamn. It is situated at Oxford, Butler County, 
in one of the most beautiful and healthful regions 
of Ohio. The seminary was founded 1855, for the 
distinct object of giving thorough Christian edu- 
cation to young women of limited means. The 
Bible is a textbook. The excellence of the course 
of study, now embracing music, elocution, art, 
and laboratory work in the sciences, has given it 
deserved success, and will commend it to the con- 
fidence of Christian parents. Its buildings have 


a high and commanding location in a handsome 
aod retired park of some sixty acres of greund. 


INEW KODAKS 











Author. Publisher. Price. 

J B Littincott Co, Phila $3 00) 
Patten i “ - sy 1 00 
Row Thomas Whittaker, N Y 1 75 
Molee Rand, McNally & Co. Chicago 1 00 

Henry Holt & Co, N Y 1 00 
Wilbor Kdgar 8 Werner. N Y 1 25 
Winchell 8 C Griggs & Co, Chicago 3 50 
Hetiprin Babyhood Pub Co, N Y¥ 30 
Taylor Scribner & Welford, N Y 1 25 

Kelford, Clark and Co, Chicago. 1 00 
Calm Worthington & Co, N Y 
Atherton John W. Lovell & Co, N V 1 00 
Chester Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 75 
Gray - - “ “ 1 50 
Wood Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 25 
Loomis Charies Scribner’s Sons, N Y 8 00 
Sullivan ” st ” - 1 00 
©’ Brien Longman’s, Green, & Co, N Y 1 50 
Smith " ” ” ” 2 00 
Putnam Roberts Bros, Boston 50 
White ” - ris 2 25 
Green Macmillan & Co, N Y 2 25 
Keltie Ke ” we 3 00 
Trelawny ” - ” 1 50 


“ You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 





ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 





For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 





THE DULUTH 


Summer School of Tanguages 


JULY Sth to AUG. 16th, 1890. 
French, German, Itallan, and Spanish. Native 
teachers. Duluth has the most delightful Summer 
climate in the Union. For programmes address 
HENRY COHN, 
Director Chicago *chool of Lan uages, 
CENTRAL Music HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer * Dev 





July sth, and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, Bel 
gium and Scotland; including Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dubli 
Chester, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Stratford-on 
I 1,Pa Brusse A 
A Edin burgh, ( 

$: ve 
pens 
ryt w x 
land, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra 
t handsome illustrated guide and inform 
and other tours, hints on ‘* How to Travel 


-» 852 Broadway, New York. 











Write Miss Leila McKee, priuvcipal, for catalogue. 


Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer “ Devo- 
nia’ July sth, and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, Bel- 
gum and Scotland; in luding Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin, 
Chester, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, 
London, Paris, Brussels, Ant 


werp, Edin- burgh, Glas- 
gow, &c., &c. $195 covers all 
necessary ¢x- penses. Also 


supplementa - UJ R () ry two weeks" 


trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform 
ation book describing this and other tours, hints on ‘‘ How to Travel ™ 
etc. H.D, Newson & Co., 8g2 Broadway, New York, 





A Great National Work. 





March 16, 1889 
The best aggregate expres- 
has produced in the two hundred and eighty 
years of its activit 


GREENCASTLE, TBO. | OF 
sion of what the American mind 
Respectfully, Jom CLARK RIDPATH. 





WASHINGTON, December 20, 1889. 


I do not see how any school in America can spare this work from its reference 
library for teachers and pupils. I am sure that — some individual will purchase 
it for his own library, if 

purchase of other literature. 


e has to cut off for a time bis 


Very respectfully, W. T. HARRIS, 


U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 


CAMBRIDGE, January 25, 1889 


The selections have been made with excellent judgment, 
and the editorial work has been admirably done. 


AMERICAN 


JOHN FISKE. 


By E. C. STEDMAN 
AND 
E. M. HUTCHINSON 


Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. Specimen pages with por- 


00 a month during vacation, we guarantee to make an acceptable propo- 


wane sent to any address. To Teachers who wish toearn from $1 to 
sition. We do not desire applications from parties unwilling to devote time A E 
and study to the work. 


Mention this Journal, 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Pub’s, 3 East i 4th St., N.Y. 





exo =(Martha’s 
SUMMER * 


Thirteenth Annual Session, 


SCHOOL OF METHODS: 

3 Weeks. 23 Professors. 
EMERSON COLLECE OF ORATORY: 

3 Weeks. Dr. C. W. Emerson and Faculty. 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 

5 Weeks. 16 Professors. 


| 
| 





© 
OxO 
© 


Winepard 


|NSTITUTE. 


Beginning July 14, ’90. 
The Best Location—Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


The Oldest Summer School. 

The Best Instructors. 

The Greatest Advantages. 

The Most Thorough Courses 
of Study. 


Combining Rest and 
Recreation with 
Study and 

Improvement. 


ATTENDANCE FOR 1889 WAS 350, FROM 28 STATES AND TERRITORIES, MAKING THIS THE LARGEST 
SUMMER SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


<a SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. W. EDSON, Manager School Methods, Worcester, Mass. 





The Sauveur Summer 


School of Languages. 





(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Oswego, N. Y., to Burlington, Vt.) 


FIFTEENTH SESSION: 


July 9th to Aug. 19th. 


For Board and Rooms address 
Miss H. L. BuRRITT, Burlington, Vt. 


“The Sauveur Summer School of Languages has come to bea recognized factor in the educational 


work of this country.” — The Critic. 


For Catalogues of the School, and Circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works, address 
eow Dr. L. SAUVEUR, Copley Terrace, Boxbuary, Boston, Mass. 





UMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
Grimsby Park, Ontario, 


25 Miles West of Niagara Falls. 


READING, 
RECITATION, 


VOICE CULTURE, 
EXTEMPORE SPEECH, 


ULY 7th 


—TO— 
Aug. 15th 


EFFECTIVE ORATORY, 
PEDAGOGICAL COURSE, 


TRAINING OF BODY FOR VISIBLE EXPRESSION. 


“ind Culture the great feature. 


Practical for All. 


Special Bates fer Board. 





Address 
NATIONAL SCHOOT, 


SILAS 8. NEFF, Principal, 


OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY; 


1124 Arch Street. PHILADELPHIA. 





Boston School of Oratory. 


; THE SUMMER SESSION OF 1890 
Will be held in the City of Reston. and wil! be conducted by MOSES TRUE BROWN. M.A. New views of 


the DELSARTE SYSTE™M OF EXPRES 

> . “ “s - s 
the Delsarte ‘Esthetic Movements, by Miss tame 
Readings from emineut people, including Professors Ray 
Swayze, H. BERNARD CARPENTER. HANNIRAL A. WILLI 


Professor BROWN. Practical Drills iv 
ILESTON POWER. A Course of Lectures and 
MOND, GARLAND. TICKNOR, HAYES, Miss 
AMs8, and LELAND POWERS. 


Session of five weeks opens Monday, July 7th. Begin April 10th to send names for enrol!- 


ment. Excellent board and rooms at Summer rates. 


Address 


Send for circular with full information 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, No. 7 BEACON ST, Boston, MASS. 


Special Notice. Te Boston School of Oratory will open its 18th year October 7th, 18% 


tion by an able corps of teachers. 
e0w 


wo years’ and one year’s complete courses. Thorough instruc. 


Address 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal, 7 BEACON ST., BosTON, MASS. 
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De. Rankin of Washington, Dr. Behrends, Dr. 
Hamlio, Dr. Haskell and Dr. Maclaren and 
others. The other departments are of usual in- 
terest. An Index to Vol XIX. closes the num- 
ber. Published by Funk & Wagnalls, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, New York. $3.00 per year; single 
copies, 30 cents. 


The June Eclectic offers much excellent reading 
matter to its patrons. An interesting description 
of the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, by a soldier in the 


ranks, opens the number. Olive Schreiner, who 
wrote that remarkable book, Life on an African 
Farm, under the title, ‘‘ The Sunlight Lay Across 
my Bed,’’ contributes a dream of hell. A clever 
paper on ** Poets and Pauritans’’ is followed by a 
stady of the Berlin Labor Conference, by Emile 
Olivier. Edward Clodd talks about ‘‘ Miracle 
Plays.’’ Africa is made the occasion of three strik- 
ing articles,—‘* Africa South of the Equator,’’ by 
Anglo-African ; ‘‘German Aims in astern Afri- 
ca’’; and a personal study of Henry M. Stanley. 
Herbert Spencer discusses “Jastice’’ with his 
usual philosophical ability, and Professor Huxley 
has some important words to say on ‘‘ Govern- 
ment’’ and ita modern tendencies. Under the 
head of ‘‘A Girl’s Religion,’’ James Sally con- 
tributes a curious and suggestive paper. A graphic 
account of Monte Carlo is contributed, under the 
title of *‘ A Poisoned Paradise.’”’ Richard Edg- 
cumbe gives his reminiscences of a curious person- 
age in ‘*‘ Talks with Trelawny.’’ The days of 
Byron and Shelley are brought back to us by one 
who knew both intimately. Mr. Gladstone dis- 
cusses ‘‘ The Creation Story” with the reverence 
of a scholarly believer and with his wonted skill 
as a dialectician. The new star in English liter- 
ature, Rudyard Kipling, shines for us in his dra- 
matic sketch, ‘‘ The Lamentable Comedy of Wil- 
low Wood.’’ Prof. Goldwin Smith enlarges on 
the character and career of William Lloyd Garri- 
son, under the caption ‘‘A Moral Crusader.’’ 
There are also several excellent minor articles. 
Pablisbed by E R. Pelton, 25 Bond Street, New 
York. Terms, $5 per year; single numbers, 
45 cents. 


— The Arena for June has for its frontispiece a 
striking portrait of Hon.Wm. C. P. Breckinridge of 
Kentucky, who contributes an able article on 


**The Race Question,’’ which discussion will be 
continued in subsequent numbers by U. S. Sena- 
tors Wade Hampton and Hon. John T. Morgan; 
Pres. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University 
treats of ‘‘ The Gap between Common Schools and 
Colleges,’’—this paper should be read and digested, 
especially by teachers of secondary schools. J. 
W. Lee, D.D., has a very discriminating article 
on the late *‘ Henry W. Grady, Editor, Orator, 
Man’’; James T. Bixby, Ph D., discusses ‘* Alfred 
Tennyson and the Questionings of our Age’’; 
his paper on ‘‘ Browning’’ was one of the most 
valuable the Arena has published in its remarkable 
history. Hamlin Garland treats of ‘‘ Ibsen as a 
Dramatist’’; Hiram M. Stanley discusses ‘‘ Our 
Civilization and the Marriage Problem’’; No. 4 
of the No-Name Series is entitled ‘* Wandering in 
the Dark”; Edgar Fawcett furnishes the poem 
entitled *‘ Queen Christina and DeLear,’’ which 
is given the place of bonor as the first article; 
Rev. Charles Holland Kidder writes on ‘‘ AZonian 
Punishment,’’ in reply to Dr. Manley’s article in 
the April number on ‘‘ Eternal Punishment”? ; 
W. H. H. Murray concludes ‘‘ Ungava,’’ a com- 
panion idyl of ‘‘ Mamelons.’’ The success of the 
Arena is phenomenal,—strong in its writers, and 
rich in its material. Price, $5.00 a year; single 
numbers, 50 cents. Boston: the Arena Company. 


— Outing for June opens with an article of unu- 
sual interest to all athletes on ‘‘ America’s Place 
in Athletic History,’’ and the ‘ History of the 


Manhattan Athletic Club.’’ ‘A Canadian Ram- 
ble with Rod and Tent’’ gives a charming phase 
of Canadian summer life. There is an entertain- 
ing article on the fishing grounds of the Lakes of 
Wisconsin; a comprehensive paper on * Lawn 
Tennis ’’ as developed in St. Augustine; a chapter 
of Professor Samichrast’s yachting series, dealing 
with ‘* Ladies at the Helm’’; a description of the 
** National Guard of Vermont,’’ and ‘'A Revolu- 
tion in the Cricket Field ’’ recording the proposals 
made to bring the game into consonance with the 
American temperament. The fiction, ‘‘ Wrecked 
on Carr’s Reef,’’ is from the pen of President 
Bates. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Magazine of Art, for June; terms,$3.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

Our Day, fer May; terms, $2.50 a year. 
Beacon Street 

The Chautauquan for June ; 
Meadville, Pa : Dr. T. L. Flood 

Wide Awake for June; terms, $2.40 a year. 
tou: D. Lothrop Co. 

The Popular Science Monthly for June; terms, $5 


Boston: 28 
terms, $2.00 a year. 


Bos- 


a year. New York: D. Appleton 
arper’s New Monthly Magazine for June; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Co. 


The Homiletic Review, for June; terms, $3 a year. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
The Arena for June; terms, 500 a year. Boston: 
The Arena Pub. Co. 
Boston: 


The Pansy for June; terms, $1.00 a year. 
D. Lothrop Co. 

St Nicholas for June; terms, $300 a year. New 
York: The Century Co. 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh Is the 
Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists 
Sc. ET. Hazeltine. 













ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 

Heals the Sores, 

Restores the 


Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


— ust aN 

Try the Cure. HAY-FEVER 
A particle i lied 

big "Prices on eke a Drugeita oy mal regatere, 

60 cts. ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warren St. N. Y. 





THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 
Chicago. Ill., 

Grants all Cottene De to Non-residents, 
but rigorously guards them by Examinations at the stu- 
dents’ home underlocal Examiners or Assistant Profes- 
sors. Tuition is carried on by corresponcence under a 
large corps of Professors, who teach almost every sub 
ject. Those who have left college without graduating 
should write us for requisite conditions, and graduate as 
soon as possible. Post-G uate Courses lead to all 
higher degrees. Information of Courses, Professors, etc., 
in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, a large 24-page 
Literary Journal, sample ie +4 of which and Application 
Form for membership, will mailed to any address on 
receipt of 10 cents in postage stamps. 

Address : 147 Throop S8t., Chicago, Il. 


il cents 

Every school room in 

America may have Pure 
Air in abundance. 

Every school room 
must have it, if good work 
is to be done. 

Health, happiness, edu- 
cation, depend onit. 
The Sherman “King 
Vaporizer keeps the air 
ure. The testimony to 
its success is universal 

and irresistible. 

One machine for an 
ordinary schoo] room costs 
only Two will afford 
pure air for sixty scholars. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 
Sherman “ King” Vaporizer Company, 
45 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


“Unaderstandest Thou What Thou 
Meadeett” No one can read the pupers under- 
standingly without some knowledge concerning the 
rulers and statesmen of our time, and the politica! 

roblems before them. Send for'' Rulers of the 

orld,” the only cheap work of the kind, 144 pegs. 

Full of valuable + ¥- on current history. 
joo 


Fally illustrated. Paper 30 cents, Cloth 40 cents. 
tend orders to . HERALD @ Oo., 185 
Wabash Avenze, Chicago. 








Colleges and Schools. ; 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 














HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. pie 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, ston. 
G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


[yj 4ssacnvserrs STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


For particulars, address 
E. H. Russx.x1. Principal. 


Stars NORMAL SOHOOL, 
GHAM, 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 


tions, Wednesday, Feb. 5th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principai. 




















State NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOCL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. r ogues, address the 
pal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 





STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
~ For both sexes. 
For Catalognes address 


1O Geweworar.. Prineins’ 
SOUTHERN 


weaiten School Agenc 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gove a 
Only qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
4 mee | fee of 82.00. Nocharge is made to those 














by New Eagland Pub., 
3 Semerset St., Besten 


Ce. 


Agents Wanted 





7 - 
Qeachers Agencies. 
, Peo ,Treoepea! 
TWO TELEGRAMS. 
“ Nebraska City, Neb., 5, 8, 1890. “ Syracuse, N. Y., 6, 9. 1890. 
“To C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse: —Is G. D. Oatrom a ne P. mesre, ba try City, ate! Copen> woesed 
“ / ° ge \ ly good. ave fu 
competent man for superinteudent of schools? Do you] ,, 2®T® 38 Superintendent exceptiona - 
“pay acommission for reporting vacancies? D. P confidence in him as man and teacher. Never pay any 


“body for reporting vacancies. Don't do business that 
“ ROLFE, Secretary of the Board of Education.” “ ma f Cc. @ BAnsueen™ 


On receipt of this telegram, Mr. Ostrom was elected superintendent, and we have no doubt that he will prove 
wholly c»mpetent, But the question in Mr. Rolfe’s telegram is one that must occur to a good many boards of edu 
cation, since some Agencies announce that they pay for information, and they will make the superintendent of 
any large place a “ local agent ""—in other words pay him a commission on all teachers of theirs he will putin. We 
don’t wonder the Nebraska City board take precaution not to elect a man connected with such an Agency: and 
lest the same doubt should uccur to other boards, we announce once for all, that we resort to no such methods of in 
creasing our business. If superintendents or boards of education want our aid in securing the best teacher for 
a place, we are glad to giveit; bnt we want them to come to us because they think we can give them the right 
teacher: not because we shall pay them for their influence 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | * “*7°", E695) 





NEW YORK. 
Among the oldest and recognized as Always Reliable. Send for Manual 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


Some Special Calis from School Boards and Colleges we are finding 
it difficult to fill, are as follows: 


Superintendency, $2500. [The Board wrote High School Principal. ‘“ Lady graduate of 
us three months ago for a man for this position, but | leading college, and * strong in discipline.” $800. 
have not been quite satisfied with the ones recom-| ~@ High School Assistant, Grammar Grade 
mended). teacher and Primary teacher for a suburb of Chicago. 

Superintendency, $1800. [We had three good| Want ladies of the highest culture and good appear- 
candidates for this place two weeks ago. One/ance and address. Those understanding normal 
has just been elected to Freeport, la , at $2400, one | methods preferred. 
to Pontiac, at $1400. and one to Sheldon, at $1100). Drawing and Music Teachers for public 

Superintendency in Michigan, $1200. A Michi- schools of large city. 
gan University graduate preferred. Drawing Master for a Boys’ School in East, 

Superintendency, $1200 to $1400. Married man, | $1800. There is No candidate in the field for this 
college graduate wanted. One with several years’ | Position. 
experience. College Professorship, — Mathematics, 

High School Principal. “ Between 28 and 30, | 8Tegationalist preferred, but not essential. 
Two or three years’ experience,—not more. College Normal Professorship,— Natural Sciences, 
graduate.”’ $1200 to $1400. Mathematics, $1100 each. 

These are only a few of the multitude of places on our books, and more calls are coming every day. 

AVAILABLE CANDIDATES ARE RAPIDLY BEING ENGAGED, and soon school boards and principals will 
be anxious and urgent in their demands upon us. 

In writing for circulars it will save time to state your case fully. Manual Free. 


Address TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 70-72 DEARBORN Srt., CHICAGO. 


A BUSY AGENCY. 


During the last two weeks of April and the first two weeks of May, the School and College Bureau of 
Elmhurst (Chicago) recommended teachers for ower GOO vacancies. Not a day passes that 
we do not receive from 30 to 50 letters from employers,—Boards of Education, Superintendents, College 
Trustees, College Presidents, Principals of Academies, &c.,—asking us to recommend a candidate for this 
or that vacancy. If you are really seeking a position, it will pay you to join a Bureau that has something 
to offer, and that recommends its candidates for genuine vacancies. 

Cc. J. ALBERT, MANAGRR. 


Send for Manual, Blanks &c. Address 
ELMHURST, ILL. 
Principalships (Wis), $1500, (Mass) $1200, 


DIRECT APPLICATIONS. ‘isc: iis ee cases ie 


ladies (N. Y., Ct., and Mass.) $790-$850; Grammar, $1200 and $1500 (N. E.); Prin. Normal Dep’t Univer. 
sity (West), $1800; Prin. Private School (Mass.) $700 and Home Send forManual. One fee for Boston and 
St. Paul (34 E. Third St.) Offices. THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St , Boston. 

A two weeks’ record 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (i Micancies: 3°St. 


perintendencies, $850 to $2500; 65 Principalships, $450 to $2500; 51 Positions in Colleges, Academies, and 
Normal Schools, $500 to $2000; 162 calls for asssistants, grammar, intermediate, and primary teachers, $480 
to$1500. Also many positions for specialists Everyday brings new vacancies. Circulars free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L, B. LANDIS, 2056 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. 
3 Somerset Street, 


The New England Bureau of Education, * soreres,s' 


TO PATRONS. | TO TEACHERS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in| Now 18s THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
their schools, will secure from this office the record | dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day, 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for | passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
school supervision. | they come from every state and territory. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. Forms and Circulars sent free. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





Con- 








Following are some that have just come in: 














Mr Orcutt : — You have now sent me four teachers, all selected by yourself at 
my request. I am satisfied and pleased with them. Those I have visited are doing 
well. I felt inclined to be a little cautious when I first wrote you, for I had had 
some experience with one or two other agencies, and the results were not very sat- 
isfactory. Fou have treated me honorably ; I have confidence in your methods of 
business and judgment, and now feel safe to apply to you for teachers at any 
time.”’ W .F. SARGENT, 


Henniker. N. H., May 3, 1890. Chairman School Board. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, , 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Cire of choice ~~ 


schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling The P UGET so UND 


and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Teachers’ Agency 


and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
AM E 
a oT ecutieth t Is incorporated under the laws of Washington. Its 
object is to supply the schools of the Northwest with 


E. MI * 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 

Mew YorE cirr. competent teachers, and to furnish such teachers 
with desirable positions. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN For partieulars address the 
o PUGET SOUND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Teachers Cv 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 


Pmt ccmapanetatimmcterness | NAUONG TBAChErs BUFeAl, 


ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parocnts. Call en or address iin team. 
4th Ave. & 8th St., NEW 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
mertcan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
. TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried positions 


28 Union Square, New York. 
in city and country schools. Make applica- 
tion without delay, inclosing stamp. 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 


ORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Send stamp for form. etc. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


28 W. 28d St., New York. 84 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3% East 14th Street. N. WV. 











YORK, 





KOR REGISTRATION. 
NO FRE BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
ssesssssess LARGE BUSINESS, 


not tn collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
E 3 are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL a tebe 


9 West 14th Street, NRW YO 
American Teachers Bureau. 


TEACHERS WANTE » ST. LOUIS.—1i4th Year. 














seeking ere. 
Register at once. Address with commen, 
Miss RANNIE 8. RROUGHS, 
Nov, 21, 1888. MT. STEaLine, Ky. 








Supplies superior teachers for schools. colleges, 


as NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Register New. | 2 Somerset St., Boston. and families. Recommends schools to parents. 
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i al Educ DRAWING MODELS, and : 

A number of teachers who propose attending the annual convention of the National Manone pUEZIIDR ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Children’s School Songs rr sacs 85 tee ; 

elation whic’ this year is to take place at St, Paul, Minn., are now revolving ip their mm u af a — Bo k A Art Education a 190 ae Sa pares of simps 

question ‘ Which route shall I take tu St. Paul?” A glance at the nap of the United State: soauaiaeed Prang’s American Tert- 0 $ 0 . explanations, an n.. nee an te ected songs i 
merale lines stretehing out towards the desired goal, but aiords bstie clue, oe en ALSO MANUFACTUREES OF general singing. 8 K Is being receiny 


e if the ious railroads to the solution of the problem. with much favor. 
with the merits of the Waris aa te ti year and itis only a natural desire to select a route which | PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS |v one cuimes. ($1.25.) Kate | 


With manv this is the HoLtIpay TRIP of the year. and it is < ‘Sor 
will combine the most attractions with all the comfort and convenience that can be secured. To which special attention ts called. for the Wiggin. Good Manual and fine collectioy 


a pu 7 4c r 4 bh MODELS have been espec : 
THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY of seeing | teaching of Form aud Drawing (u Primary and Grammar | gcindergarten and Primary Schoo! Nong, | 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS FOR STATE | 
CERTIFICATES. 


Second and Third Grades. 


NEW YORK DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


NoTE.—Every correct answer will receive ten credits, and a pro- | 
portionate number as the answer approximates correctness. 


EXTRACTS FROM REGULATIONS, 


Penmanship will be judged from the papers on geography, and 
orthography from all of the papers. Twenty-five per cent. of the 
credits of papers on composition will depend upon the general ex- 
cellence of all papers submitted, with reference to neatness, order, 
and punctuation. In the solution of problems, every process must 
be indicated ; mere answers will not be accepted. The examination 
in each subject will be restricted to the half day designated in the 
program. Cvllusion between candidates, or any other act of dis- 
honesty, will wholly vitiate their examination. Answers should be 
written in ink, and papers arranged and filed in good order. Can- 
didates must supply themselves wich necessary material, and, to 
secure uniformity, legal cap paper should be used. 





ARITHMETIC. 

1. Write, with proper symbols or abbreviation (a), 
twelve cords ; (6) fifteen acres, seven square chains, two 
hundred square links; (c) eighty-six and four fifths per 
cent.; (d) eighteen degrees, forty minutes, twelve 
seconds ; (e) the square root of sixty-four equals the 
third power of two. 

2. 7 ch. 35 1. equal how many rods, feet and inches ? 

3. Multiply .385 by .6025, to the product add 32, and 
divide the sum by .3. 

4. Cand D together have $1,375.95, but D has 1} 
times as much as C. How much money has each * 

5. Find the ratio of 8 busbels to 5 quarts. 

6. A school register shows an attendance for one week 
as follows: Monday, 131; Tuesday, 127; Wednesday, 


133; Thursday, 122; Friday, 129. Find the average | 
daily attendance for the week. 
7. Bought goods billed at $863.25, 10% and 5% off. 


How much shall I remit in payment / 

8. A custom miller retains 2 quarts from each bushel 
of wheat as toll for grinding. What per cent. of the 
grist should be returned to a customer ? 

9. Make and solve a problem in which the principal, 
interest and time are given to find the rate per annum, 
using 2 yr. 7 mo. for the time. 

10. The area of a board is 13,°, square feet, and the | 
ends are 10 inches and 13 inches wide, respectively. | 
Find the length of the board. 


GROGRAPHY. 


1. In which zone are the degrees of longtitude, meas- 
ured by statute miles, the longest ? 


2. Into what bay or gulf do the following lakes of 


New York finally empty: ‘ Chautauqua, Seneca, Lake 
George, Otsego, Oneida? 

3. Give the name and location of the second city, in 
size and importance, in the State of Pennsylvania. For 
what is it noted ? 

4. Why is the climate of Montana colder than that 
of the state of Washington ? 

5. In what state or territory is each of the following 
pamed mountains: Fremont’s Peak, Mt. Mitchell, Mt. 
St. Elias, Mt. Marey, Mt. Hood ? 

6. Locate the islands which are the principal abode of 
the fur seal. 

7. Name a country or locality of the eastern hemi- 
sphere from which we get raisins, cinnamon, ivory, coffee, 
kangaroo hides. 

8. In what conntries are the following rivers, prin- 
cipally or wholly: The Obi? The Humber? The 
Ebro? The Amoor? The Loire? 

9. Under what form of government, monarchical or 
republican, are the following countries, respectively : 
Japan? France? Mexico? Spain? Greece? 

10. Name some country or locality where each of the 
following animals may be found native? The walrus, 


| the raccoon, the beaver, the rhinoceros. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Name the chief executive officer of a county. A 
state. 

2. What is a road district? A school district / 

3. Mention two duties of a sehool trustee. 

4. How are the committees of our State Assembly 
appointed ? 

5. Where is the veto power lodged in New York 
State? Why is such power necessary ? 

6. Mention two steps necessary to the admission of a 
new state to the Union ? 

7. In case of an election of President by the House of 
Representatives, how many votes can be cast? How 
many candidates would be eligible ? 

8. Mention two respects in which the government of 
the United States differs from that of Germany. 


DRAWING. 


1. Why should the study of type solids precede the 
study of common objects ? 

2. What views are used in “ Construction 

3. What is the apparent relative direction of parallel 
lines extending from the eye ? 

4. What constitutes a complete working drawing ? 

5. What affects the apparent size of an object ’ 

6. Draw the top and front views of a cone in an 
upright position, height twice the diameter of the base. 

7. Draw the appearance of a cube standing below the 
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level of the eye, with one vertical face directly in front of 


the observer. 
8. Make an outline drawing of any natural leaf. 


COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 
Home Influences, Easter Sunday, A Trip Down the 
Hudson River by Daylight, Camping Out. 

Special attention will be given to the thoughts ex- 
pressed, the correctness and propriety of the language 
used, the orthography, punctuat:on, division into para- 
graphs, use of capitals, and general appearance. 


GRAMMAR. 


Each state will bring its generous contribution to the great 
aggregate of the nation’s increase. And, when the harvest from 
the fields, the cattle from the hills, and the ores of the earth, shall 
have been weighed, counted, and valued, we will turn from them 


all, to crown with the highest honor the state that bas most pro | 


moted education, virtue, jastice, and patriotism among the people. 
President BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


The first eight questions refer to the above selection. 


NoTgs.—1. A combination of snbject and predicate is called a clause. 
Clauses are princi or subordinate, 2. Subordinate clauses include (a) 
subject clauses; (>) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverbial 
clauses. 3. in naming a clause, include only its anmodified subject and 
anmodified predicate. 4. A preposition with its object is called a phrase. 
5. In naming a phrase, give only the preposition and its unmodified object. 
6. A modifier may be a word, phrase, or clanse. 7. An object ofa transitive 
verb is classed as a modifier of that verb. 8. —_ eight parts of speech are 

ised,—the articles the and a forming asubdivision of adjectives, and 
participles being one of the modifications of verbs. 9. Infinitives are 
classed as modes of the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe 
the following order: Class, person, number, gender, case. Give the reason 
for case. In parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with its ante- 
cedent. 11. In giving the syntax of a noun or pronoun, give only the case 
andthe reason for it. 12. Treat verbs as divided into two elasses only; viz., 
transitive and intransitive; and treat voice asa preperty of transitive verbs 
only. 13. In parsing a verb. observe the following order: Principal parts, 
regular or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense, person, 
number, agreement. Give the special ase of an infinitive or a participle 
after tense. 


1. Classify the clauses as principal or subordinate. 
2. Give the modifiers of has promoted. 
3. Select two transitive verbs, one in the active voice 
and one in the passive voice. 
4. Select three verbs, each representing a different 
tense. Name the tenses selected. 
5. Select a noun and a pronoun in the possessive 
case. 
6. Select an example of each of three parts of speech 
used to connect sentences or clauses. 
7. Give the syntax of (a) cattle (line 3); (b) state 
(line 5). 
8. Illustrate by sentences the correct use of five 
different prepositions. 
9. Write a sentence containing a relative pronoun in 
the plural number and objective case. 
10. Write a sentence containing two principal clauses. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. Why is the bony frume of the body more likely to 
become misshapen or deformed in childhood than in old 
age. ! 

2. What is the principal function of ligaments ? 

3. Name five parts of the alimentary canal or digestive 
tract. 

4. Name two fluids which are agents for converting 
chyme into chyle. 

5. By the contraction of which cavity of the heart is 
the pulse produced ? 

6. Would you call the muscles of the diaphragm volun- 
tary, or involuntary? Why? 


7. Describe and explain the effect on respiration, of 
fastening a firm and inelastic band tightly around the 
waist. 

8. Draw a diagram of the eye, showing all the parts, 
and indicate each part shown. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. State what you have read of the Mound builders of 
the Mississippi Valley. 

2. Who was La Salle? Roger Williams? 

3. Who were the Minvte-men of the Revolution ? 

4. State facts about Patrick Henry, John Hancock 
and Richard Henry Lee. 

5. Name the last battle of the war in 1812, and name 
the general eommanding on either side. 

6. Give an account of the capture of the City of 
Mexico during the Mexican war. 

7. State facts about Roger B. Taney and Edward 
Everett. 

8. Who invented the following: The sewing machine? 
The reaper? The cotton gin? The telegraph? 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Of the following questions the candidates will answer only eight. 
1. What two new cities have been chartered by our 


| present Legislature ? 


2. What noted prime minister of one of the empires of 
Europe has lately resigned? Who is his successor? 

3. Name three living Americans prominent as writers 
of fiction. 

4, What was the final decision of the United States 
Senate in regard to the Blair Educational Bill ? 

5. What was the decision of of the Court of Appeals in 
regard to the law providing for inflicting the death pen- 
alty by electricity ? 

6. Who have been recently elected to fill vacancies in 
the Board of Regents (N. Y. state) ? 

7. Who has been appointed to fill the vacancy in the 
office of sheriff of New York? How was the vacancy 
filled ? 

8. What occurred on the last trip of the steamer City 
of Paris ? 

9. The name of Madison University has been changed 
to what ? 

10. What official position did Samuel J. Randall hold 
at the time of his death? What more distinguished po- 
sition did he formerly hold ? 

11. Mention a law of general interest to the educational 
public, recently enacted in this state. 

12. What representative international body has recently 
closed its labors at Washington? Mention an agreement 
reached before adjournment. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. How would you teach a child, objectively, that twenty 
divided by five equals four ? 

2. When do you assign a lesson for future recitation, at 
the beginning, or at the close of a recitation? Why ? 

3. Which do you employ more, in teaching geography, 
the pupil’s memory, or his imagination? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

4. A child uses the expression. “I know who he 
means ;” how would you lead him to correct his error, in 
case he studies grammar? How, in case he has never 
studied grammar ? 

5. What is the strongest reason you can offer for written, 
rather than oral spelling lessons ? 

6. What faculties of the mind are chiefly employed in 
the study and expression of form in drawing ? 

7. If your schoolroom has no openings except doors 
and windows, how will you ventilate it in cold weather 
without endangering the health of teacher and pupils? 

8. Which should precede, rules and definitions, or a 
knowledge of processes and concrete particulars? Why ? 
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ANSWERS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1. (a) 12 cd. (b) 15a.78q.ch. 2008q.1. (c) 864% % 
or 864.! (d) 18° 40'12”. (e) VW64 = 23.—2. 29 
6 ft. 7, in.—3. 40.289953125.—4. C has $550.38, ne 
D has $825.57.—5. 514.—6. 1282.—7. $738.08.—.8 
933%.—10. 14 feet. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. In the Torrid zone. 

2. Gulf of Mexico; Gulf of St. Lawrence; Gulf of St. 
Lawrence; Chesapeake Bay; Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

3. Pittsburgh, Western Pennsylvania; Alleghany and 
Monongahela rivers ; extensive manufactories of iron and 
lass. 
. 4. Greater elevation and greater distance from the 
coast. 

5. Wyoming; North Carolina; Alaska; New York ; 
Oregon. 

6. Off the west coast of Alaska. 

8. Siberia; England; Spain; China; France. 

9. Monarchical; Republican; Republican; Monarch- 
ical ; Monarchical. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. The sheriff. The governor. 

2. A portion of the public highway, under the care of 
an overseer of highways. A portion of a town or city set 
apart for school purposes, under the care of trustees or a 
board of education. 

4. By the Speaker of the Assembly. 

5. With the Governor. To serve as a check upon im- 
proper legislation. 

6. The territory having formed a state constitution asks 
admission into the Union. Congress passes an act of 
admission. 

7. As many as there are states represented in Congress. 
The three having the highest number of electoral votes. 


DRAWING. 


1. The irregularities of common objects make them 
more difficult to represent. 

2. Geometric views.—3. They appear to converge. 

4, All the geometric views required to give the facts of 
form, with the facts as to size and position.—5. Distance. 


GRAMMAR. 

1. Principal clauses: State will bring ; we will turn. 
Subordinate clauses: Harvest, cattle, and ores shall have 
been weighed, counted and valued ; that has promoted. 

2. By the adverb most; objects, education, virtue, 
justice, and patriotism, and the phrase among people. 

3. Transitive verbs, active voice: Will bring ; to crown. 
Passive voice: Snall have been weighed, cownted, and 
valued. 

4. Present tense, fo crown; future, will bring ; present 
perfect, has promoted; future perfect, shall have been 
weighed, counted, and valued. 

5. Nation’s ; its. 

6. Conjunction, and; adverb, when ; pronoun, that. 

7. (a) Subject of the verb shall have been counted, and 
in the nominative case; ()) object of the verb to crown. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
1. Because the bones are more yielding in childhood 
than in later life. 
2. To hold the bones together at the joints. 
3. Mouth, esophagus, stomach, small intestine, large 
intestine. 
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4. Pancreatic juice, bile-—5. The left ventricle. 

The lower ribs are drawn downward, and those on 
the right and left sides brought closer together, contract- 
ing the cavity of the chest; besides, the intercostal muscles 
do not have opportunity for free action ; all these cireum- 
stances obstruct respiration. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


2. A Jesuit priest who sailed down the Mississippi 
River, and named Louisiana. A Baptist minister wh 
founded Rhode Island. 

3. Companies of soldiers, ready to march at a minute’s 


notice. 


5. New Orleans. General Jackson commanded the 


American forces, and Pakenham the British. 
8. Elias Howe, McCormick, Whitney, Morse. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. Gloversville and Corning. 

2. Prince Bismarck; Gen. von Caprivi.—4. Bill was 
defeated. 

5. The constutionality of the law was affirmed. 

6. Pliny T. Sexton and T. Guilford Smith. 

7. Gen. Daniel E. Sickles; by appointment by the 
Governor. 

8. By the breaking of the shaft, the machinery stove a 
hole in the vessel, so as to admit a large amount of water 
which came near sinking the steamer. 

9. Colgate University. 

10. Member of Congress from Pennsylvania. He was 
formerly Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

12. The Pan-American Congress. An agreement was 
reached for settling by arbitration all disputes arising 
between the countries represented. (Other correct an- 
swers may be — 


——— = sree me —— 


NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Forty-fifih Annual Meeting of the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held at Saratoga Springs, Jaly 7, 8, and 9. 
The following is the program: 

Monday Evening, July 7th. 


Preliminary Meeting for Organization, Address of Welcome to the 
Association, by Charies C. Lester, Esq., Saratoga. Response by the 
See of the Association, Principal Walter B. care Brook- 
ze. Anbual Educational Address, by Hon. Seth Low, LL.D., Presi- 

ent of Columbia College. 


Tuesday Morning, July 8th. 


Business Meeting. The Professional Training of the Teacher: Dis- 
cussed from the standpoints of the University, the Normal School, and 
the ne Paper: The Duty of the University to the Teaching 
Profession, by Nic 1olas Murra Butler, Ph.D., Professor of Philoso- 
ps and Pedagogics. Columbia College. Discussion: Frank 8. Capen, 

Principal, State Normal School, New Paltz, and Francis J, 
Coeney, Ph D., Principal, Kingston Academy, Kingston, 
Tuesday, 200 pm. 

Paper: Is Special Training in the Schools for the Political Duties of 
Citizenship Practicable ? by Hon. Wm. A. Poste, Civil Service Com- 
missioner, Canton. Discussion: Supt. A. G, Slocum, Corning, and 
Principal Channing Stebbins, Brooklyn. 


Tuesday, 8.00 p. m. 
Annual Address of the State Superintendent, by Hon. Andrew Dra- 


per, Albany. 
Wednesday Morning, July 

Report of Special Committee. —What shall "her Children Read ? by 
Prin. George E. Hardy, Chairman, New York. Paper: Edward 
Eggleston, Esq., Lake George. Discussion: Professor Arthurs, Hoyt, 
Hamilton College, and Principal William Thompson, Auburn. 

Wednesday, 2.0 pm 

Paper: The Closer Articulation of the Schools with the University, 
bv Harrison E Webster LU D., Pres. Union College, Schenectady. 
Discussion: Supt. A_ B. Blodgett. Svracuse, and Supt. A. B. Poland, 
Jersey City, N. J. Reports, Introduction of New Officers, and Ad- 
journment. 
*,.* This year the Executive C»mmittee has tried the experiment of 
devoting each of the sessions to the aoe yt | and discussion of a single 
paper, This change is made in the belief that subjects under consider- 
ation will secure a freer and more complete discussion than has been 
possible hitherto. Each paper is limited to twenty minutes, and all 
the subsequent discussions toten minutes each. Itis suggested that 
these discussions should be largely if not entirely, of an «xtempora- 








neous character. 
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The Normal Summer Music School for teachers will hold a two 

SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1890. weeks’ session at the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
beginning Monday, July 21. The teachers are Dr. Luther W. 

Mason, Prof. F. E. Chapman, G, A. Veazie, Bernard O' Donnell, 

) Frederick Zachtmann, O. B. Brown, Margaret Boasberg, and 


Chautauqaa Teacher's Retreat, July 7 


Amberst (Mass ) Sammer School, July 7. 


Glens Falls (N. Y.) Summer School, July |! 
Daluth Summer School of Languages, July 8. George C. Young. 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, Jaly 14. Pe 
Boston School of Oratory, summer term, July 7 
Indiana (Penn.) Sammer School of Methods, Jaly / TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Berlitz S Se f Languages, Asbury Park, N. J mee , 
" v0 a heel . ~~ “s° ‘ - ' June 25, Kentucky State Association, Frank fort. 
White Mountain Summer School, Littleton, N. H., July 9 
' ‘ : 7s : . i June 26-28, Missouri State Association, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Summer School of Chemistry, University of Michigan, July 7. , 
. , 7 Jane 26-29, Texas State Association, Galveston. 
Grimeby Park (Ontario) Sammer School of Elocution, July 7. Pigg ; ; - a0 ’ 
Jaly 1-3, Tennessee State Teachers’ Association, Memphis. 


me dna xin crap sins bememany A nie 9. July 1-3, West Virginia State Association, at Moundaville. 
ia July 1-4, Ohio State Teachers’ Association, Lakeside. 
Emerson’s College of Oratory, sammer term, Martha's \ ineyard, July 7-8-9, New York State Teachers’ Association, Gasoters. 
July 14. July 7-10, American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania Summer School of Methods, Wilkesbarre, July;| July 8, American Philological Association, Norwich, Conn. 
July 8-11, New York Regents’ Convocation, Albany. 
July 8-10, Pennsylvania State Association, Mauch Chunk. 
July 8-9-10, The Maryland State Association, Bay Ridge. 
July 8-11, National Edacatiooal Assoc., St. Paul. 


Altoona, August 

Interstate Summer Schools, Colambus and Jefferson, ©. ; De- 
troit and Grand Kapids, Mich.; Ashville, N. C.; Edinboro and 
Pottaville, Pa. 








I TEACHERS who cannot attend the great meetings of the National 


Educational Association at St. Paul and of the American 








Institute of Instruction at Saratoga, will be anxious to read the most authentic and 
complete reports of what is said and done at those gatherings. Such reports will 
be published in the JournaL or Epucartion during the issues of July and August. 
Full reports of State meetings and notes from the leading summer schools will also 
be published. 

T y “3 : % . 

We will send to any address, postpaid, the JourNAL or Epucation for the two months 
of July and August for only 84 ets. Postage stamps will be accepted. 

Don’t fail to send us your order. Address 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPAN) 


5 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


“ THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, »%+ 


& SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Especially to School Officers desiring to secure good teachers for the next school year in New York State, 
and to teachers desiring positions anywhere in the Nation: 








¢q > > > > > . 
. eon of bie cnet red Teachers is very large, and includes many who rank among 
ve ablest and best in the profession Vo charge Y 

» J ge is made to School Officer: 

services rendered, a 

Calls for Teachers are coming in daily from every State and Territory, and for 
every —_ “4 school from the Kindergarten to the College, and will come more and 
more until the middle of September Vow i i 
rw J is the time to register. ire 
Te nae ae g Circulars and 


Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
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